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ABSTRACT 

A  Phase  I  archaeological  survey  and  Phase  II  archaeological  significance  bvaluations 
of  Sites  44VB240,  44VB241,  and  44VB242  located  at  the  Woodhouse  Farm 
property  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  were  conducted  by  the  James  River  Institute  for 
Archaeology,  Inc.  (JRIA)  during  October  and  November  1995.    The  Phase  I  survey 
was  conducted  from  October  19  to  25,  1995.    The  project  area  consists  of 
approximately  twelve  acres  which  is  proposed  to  be  developed  as  a  dredging 
disposal  area.   The  project  area  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  unpaved  road,  on  the 
north  by  the  land  of  a  private  landowner,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  wetlands 
associated  with  Lynnhaven  Bay.    The  entirety  of  the  study  area  is  located  within  a 
fallow  agricultural  field. 

Three  archaeological  sites  were  recorded  during  the  Phase  I  survey.    44VB240  is 
located  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  project  area.    44VB241  is  located  in  the 
western  central  portion  of  the  study  area.  Finally,  44VB242  is  located  in  the  south 
central  portion  of  the  project  area.    Each  of  the  sites  was  determined  to  be 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.    Since 
the  proposed  development  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  December  and  all  of  the  sites 
were  determined  to  be  potentially  eligible,  it  was  decided  to  immediately  proceed 
with  the  Phase  II  evaluation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Phase  I  to  determine  the  exact 
boundaries  and  integrity  of  each  site  in  order  to  provide  the  Department  qf  Historic 
Resources  with  sufficient  opportunity  to  approve  a  treatment  plan.    The  accelerated 
Phase  II  investigation  will  also  allow  the  developer  time  to  revise  his  construction 
plan  so  that  the  sites  can  be  preserved.    Consequently,  the  results  of  the  Phase  II 
evaluation  are  also  included  in  this  report. 

The  Phase  II  archaeological  significance  evaluations  of  sites  44VB240,  44VB241, 
and  44VB242  were  conducted  from  October  30  to  November  13,  1995.    The 
objective  of  the  evaluation  of  the  three  sites  was  to  determine  whether  they  were 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  to  determine 
formal  boundaries,  and  to  recommend  a  management  plan  based  upon  site 
information  and  project  construction  requirements.    Fieldwork  consisted  of 
systematic  screened  shovel-testing  and  the  excavation  of  a  series  of  five  foot 
square  test  units  and  mechanically  excavated  test  trenches.   The  results  of  Phase  II 
testing  indicate  that  sites  44VB240  and  44VB241  are  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D.    44VB242  has  been 
determined  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  and  no  further 
work  is  necessary. 

Site  44VB240  is  a  multi-component  site  consisting  of  a  Middle  to  Late  Woodland 
period  resource  procurement  camp  and  an  historic  component  consisting  of  a 
smaller  nineteenth-century  domestic  area.    The  prehistoric  occupation  was 
represented  by  a  light  to  moderate  scatter  of  lithic  flakes  and  various  examples  of 


sand-  and  shell-tempered  wares.    No  Woodland  period  features  were  discovered. 
The  historic  component  of  the  site  was  characterized  by  a  light  scatter  of  first-half 
nineteenth-century  architectural  and  domestic  refuse,  and  a  fenceline  of 
undetermined  age.    The  historic  component  of  Site  44VB240  likely  is  related  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Adam  Keeling  house  and  plantation  (DHR  Inventory  #134-18), 
since  the  Keeling  family  was  in  possession  of  the  project  area  from  the  late 
seventeenth  through  the  nineteenth  century. 

Site  44VB241  is  also  a  multi-component  site  that  contains  a  Middle  to  Late 
Woodland  period  procurement  or  base  camp  and  a  historic  domestic  complex  with 
a  period  of  occupation  that  ranges  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Light  to  moderate 
concentrations  of  prehistoric  material  were  found  in  the  northern  half  of  the  site. 
No  prehistoric  cultural  deposits  were  recorded  during  the  Phase  II  investigation. 
Historic  artifacts  were  found  in  heavy  concentrations  across  the  entirety  of  the  site. 
Large  amounts  of  brick  and  wrought  nail  fragments  were  recovered  indicating  the 
potential  for  structural  remains.    Domestic  refuse  included  large  amounts  of  local 
pipe  stems  and  bowls,  Dutch  coarsewares,  Rhenish  stonewares,  Bellarmine 
fragments,  delftware,  North  Italian  marbled  ware,  slipware,  lead  shot,  and  case 
bottle  glass  fragments.    In  addition  to  the  artifactual  remains,  shovel  testing 
revealed  the  location  of  five  potential  subsurface  features.    Because  of  the 
sensitivity  and  potential  importance  of  these  features,  it  was  determined  to  hand- 
excavate  5  ft.  by  5  ft.  test  units  in  the  areas  where  subsurface  deposits  were 
found.    Test  units  revealed  several  features,  including  a  seventeenth-century  trash 
pit,  a  fence  pesthole,  and  a  possible  cellar  or  pit  feature  of  undetermined  size  that     ' 
is  filled  with  brick  debris.    The  seventeeenth-century  component  of  Site  44VB241 
appears  to  represent  the  archaeological  remains  of  a  plantation  occupied  by  Richard 
Dudley  from  the  1640s  through  the  1660s.    This  property  passed  through  various 
ownership  until  the  early  eighteenth  century,  when  the  property  encompassing  the 
archaeological  project  area  was  purchased  by  the  Keeling  family.    The  early 
eighteenth-century  component  of  the  site  is  thus  likely  related  to  the  occupation  of 
the  nearby  Adam  Keeling  House  property  (DHR  Inventory  #134-18). 

Site  44VB242  is  a  Middle  to  Late  Woodland  resource  procurement  camp.    The  site 
is  characterized  by  a  light  to  moderate  scatter  of  lithic  flakes  and  Native  American 
ceramics.  No  Woodland  period  features  were  discovered  during  the  excavation  of 
the  test  trenches. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  October  1995,  LACA,  Inc.  contracted  with  the  James  River  Institute  for 
Archaeology,  Inc.  to  conduct  a  Phase  I  survey  of  the  twelve-acre  property  at  the 
Woodhouse  farm  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.    The  survey  was  conducted  In  support 
of  preliminary  design  work  for  a  proposed  dredging  disposal  area. 

The  Phase  I  survey  was  intended  to  locate  and  identify  archaeological  sites  on  the 
Woodhouse  property  in  order  to  make  recommendations  about  potential  eligibility 
of  sites  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  the  possible  adverse  effects 
to  these  sites.   To  this  end,  both  documentary  and  field  research  was  conducted. 
Though  Phase  I  surveys  are  neither  designed  nor  intended  to  return  sufficient 
information  to  determine  eligibility  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  they 
do  involve  preliminary  evaluations  of  the  potential  significance  of  sites  in  terms  of 
potential  National  Register  eligibility. 

The  development  plan  proposes  to  impact  wetland  areas  associated  with  the 
Lynnhaven  Bay  area  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.    Wetland  mitigation  is  required  by 
Special  Conditions  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  permit  and  this 
project  is  being  proposed  to  comply  with  those  conditions.    As  part  of  the 
evaluation  of  potential  environmental  impacts  to  the  property,  LACA,  Inc. 
contracted  with  JRIA  to  assess  the  potential  impacts  to  archaeological  resources 
located  within  the  project  area. 

Since  the  proposed  development  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  December  and  all  of  the 
sites  found  during  the  Phase  I  survey  were  determined  to  be  potentially  eligible,  the 
Phase  II  evaluation  was  commenced  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Phase 
I  to  determine  the  exact  boundaries  and  integrity  of  each  site  in  order  to  provide 
the  Department  of  Historic  Resources  with  sufficient  time  to  approve  a  treatment 
plan.    The  accelerated  Phase  II  investigation  will  also  allow  the  developer  time  to 
revise  his  construction  plan  so  that  the  sites  can  be  preserved. 

The  Phase  II  evaluation  was  performed  in  compliance  with  Section  106  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  USC  470)  and  with  statutes  regarding  the 
impact  of  undertakings  on  historic  properties  as  summarized  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  (36  CFR  800).    To  fulfill  Section  106  regulations,  a 
Phase  II  archaeological  evaluation  must  be  conducted  in  "a  reasonable  and  good 
faith  effort  to  identify  historic  properties  that  may  be  affected  by  the  undertaking" 
(36  CFR  800.4).   The  Phase  II  archaeological  evaluation  was  performed  at  a  level 
that  fulfills  the  standards  established  for  the  identification  of  historic  properties  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (48  PR  44720-44723),  as  well  as  Virginia  Department 
of  Historic  Resources  (VDHR)  regulations  for  Phase  II  archaeological  significance 
evaluations  (VDHR  1992). 


Located  on  approximately  twelve  acres  of  flat  farmland,  the  project  area  lies  just 
south  of  the  end  of  Woodside  Lane  in  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  (Figures  1 
and  2).   The  study  area  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  land  of  a  private 
landowner,  on  the  east  by  an  unpaved  road,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by 
tributaries  of  Lynnhaven  Bay. 

The  fieldwork  for  the  Phase  I  survey  was  conducted  from  October  19  to  25,  1995 
by  staff  members  Paul  Johnson  and  Teresa  Farkas.    Phase  II  fieldwork  was 
conducted  from  October  30  to  November  13,  1995  by  staff  members  Paul 
Johnson,  Teresa  Farkas,  David  Givens,  and  Charles  Thomas.    Bradley  McDonald 
supervised  both  phases  of  fieldwork  and  authored  the  report.    Phase  II  level 
historic,  archival,  and  cartographic  research  was  conducted  by  Matthew  Laird, 
whose  findings  are  presented  in  the  historic  context  section  of  the  report.    All 
artifactual  materials  were  processed,  identified,  and  cataloged  by  Sherrie  Beaver. 
Annette  Loomis  drafted  the  illustrations  for  the  report.    Diane  Masters  edited  and 
formatted  the  report.    Matthew  Laird  acted  as  the  Principal  Investigator  and 
provided  the  general  guidance  for  the  project.    All  artifacts,  original  field  notes,  and 
photographs  will  be  kept  on  file  at  the  offices  of  JRIA  in  Williamsburg,  VA. 
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Figure  1.        Location  of  project  area  (Cape  Henry  Quadrangle). 


Figure  2.       Location  of  archaeological  sites  in  vicinity  of  the  project  area. 


HISTORIC  CONTEXT 

Environmental  Setting 

The  study  area  is  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia.    The  City  of  Virginia  Beach  is  in  the  Tidewater  area  of  Virginia's  Coastal 
Plain  Province,  an  area  of  low  topographic  relief  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
west  to  the  fall  line.   The  basement  rock  of  the  province  is  overlain  by 
unconsolidated  marine  and  fluvial  sediments  which  thicken  and  slope  eastward 
(Oaks  and  Coch  1973:32-33).   The  surface  landscape  consists  of  a  series  of  broad, 
flat  terraces  and  scarps  associated  with  past  cycles  of  marine  transgression  and 
regression  (Onuschak  1973:113).   The  Outer  Coastal  Plain,  of  which  the  study 
area  is  a  part,  extends  inland  from  the  coast  to  the  saltwater/freshwater  transition 
zone.    The  Interior  Coastal  Plain,  characterized  by  higher  relief  and  elevations, 
extends  westward  to  the  fall  line  from  the  Suffolk  Scarp,  which  forms  the  western 
border  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.    The  study  area  is  located  on  the  Hickory  Scarp,  a 
low,  indistinct  feature  approximately  25  feet  above  mean  sea  level  (AMSL),  which 
runs  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Lynnhaven  River  down  to  the  Albemarle  Sound 
(Swift  and  Palmer  1978:173,184;  Oaks  and  Coch  1973:18). 

The  project  area  occupies  one  of  the  several  necks  that  form  the  highly  dissected 
shoreline  of  the  estuarine  Lynnhaven  River  drainage.    The  western  boundary  of  the 
study  area  is  formed  by  an  unnamed  tributary  of  the  Lynnhaven  River  joins  its 
Eastern  Branch  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  study  area.    The  Lynnhaven  River 
flows  through  a  narrow  inlet  under  a  mile  north  of  the  project  area  into  Lynnhaven 
Roads,  the  broad  mouth  of  the  estuary  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  meets  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Cape  Henry,  approximately  six 
miles  northeast  of  the  study  area. 

Land  to  the  north  of  the  study  area  consists  of  coastal  flats  and  dunes.    Necklands 
similar  to  the  study  area  border  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Lynnhaven  drainage. 
Extensive  saltwater  marshes  are  located  south  and  west  of  the  barrier  ridge  at 
Cape  Henry,  and  smaller  ones  are  scattered  along  the  various  branches  of  the 
Lynnhaven  River. 

Drainage  within  the  study  area  and  its  environs  has  been  altered  substantially  by 
both  natural  and  cultural  activities.    Major  storms  and  the  regular  movements  of 
currents  and  tides  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Chesapeake  Bay  continue  to  alter  its 
shoreline.    Storms  having  the  most  direct  effect  on  the  environs  of  the  study  area 
are  from  the  northeast  and  occur  most  often  during  September  and  October 
(Ruffner  and  Blair  1981:42).    Surges  from  these  storms  can  temporarily  raise  the 
ocean  up  to  15  feet,  forcing  water  up  narrow  channels  and  drastically  altering  the 
existing  topography  (Ruffner  and  Blair  1982:48-49). 

The  Lynnhaven  River,  a  drowned  stream  valley  or  estuary  altered  frequently 


through  storm  action,  has  changed  shape  and  risen  steadily  in  recent  history.    It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Lynnhaven  Inlet  has,  at  various  tinnes  in  the  past  four 
centuries,  been  closed  by  sandbars  and  trenched  open  by  local  inhabitants  (Kyle 
1969:26;  Forrest  1853:458-460;  Meade  1857  1:246),  and  that  Pleasure  House 
Creek  opened  on  both  the  Little  Creek  and  Lynnhaven  inlets  within  the  historic 
period  (British  Army,  1781).    While  such  changes  may  have  occurred  at  some  time, 
most  cartographic  and  documentary  sources  suggest  the  Lynnhaven  Inlet  has  been 
open  throughout  the  historic  period.    However,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  graveyard 
of  the  Lynnhaven  Parish  church  and  several  colonial  buildings  may  have  been  lost 
to  flooding  (Meade  1857  1:246).    Local  storms,  as  well  as  worldwide  geomorphic 
and  climatic  changes  have  doubtlessly  altered  the  area's  waterways  and  landforms 
in  the  nearly  10,000  years  of  human  occupation  of  Coastal  Virginia. 

More  recently,  water  usage  and  development  associated  with  population  growth 
have  eliminated  many  of  the  area's  formerly  navigable  waterways  and  freshwater 
sources  and  compromised  many  saltwater  resources.    The  Lynnhaven  River's  once- 
extensive  oyster  beds  have  been  lost  to  pollution  and  silting. 

Soils  within  the  study  area  were  formed  in  marine  and  fluvial  sediments  over  a 
period  several  thousand  years  and  have  remained  essentially  unchanged,  except  by 
human  activity,  in  the  last  2,000  years.    Soils  within  the  project  area  consist  of  one 
major  group:    State-Tetotum-Augusta.    In  general,  this  soil  grouping  is  deep  and 
moderately  well-drained  (Hatch  et  al.  1985). 

More  specifically,  the  project  area  contains  Tetotum  loam.    Although  low  in  natural 
fertility  and  organic  content  and  high  in  acidity,  Tetotum  soils  are  well  suited  for 
agricultural  production,  especially  since  the  advent  of  liming  and  chemical 
fertilizers.    Because  of  Tetotum  loam  soil  stability,  seeds  and  seedlings  are  well- 
protected.    Tetotum  soil  is  highly  conducive  to  tree  growth,  although  this  soil  type 
provides  a  favorable  environment  for  competing  vegetation  as  well.    The  seasonally 
high  water  tables  of  both  soils  presents  a  major  limit  to  habitation.    In  short, 
Tetotum  loam  is  considered  prime  farm  land  and  would  have  provided  Late 
Woodland  and  historic  agriculturalists  with  one  of  the  region's  more  productive 
settings. 

The  area's  floral  species  include  fruit-  and  mast-bearing  vegetal  species,  such  as 
strawberry,  persimmon,  blackberry,  dwarf  huckleberry,  oak,  and  walnut.    These 
would  have  provided  native  populations  with  important  seasonal  dietary 
supplements.    Berries  typically  ripened  and  were  harvested  from  April  to  July,  nuts 
from  October  through  December.    High  in  protein  and  suitable  for  long-term 
storage,  nut  crops  would  have  helped  alleviate  late  winter  dietary  stress  (Geier  et 
al.  1985:93). 

Other  vegetation,  especially  marsh  species,  were  most  important  to  human 


populations  for  the  habitat  they  provided  for  exploitable  faunal  species,  though 
they  may  have  also  provided  building  materials,  fiber  and  cordage,  firewood  and 
food.    Among  these  species  are  saltwater  cordgrass,  reed  grass,  spike  rushes, 
saltwort,  ash,  gum,  and  alder  (Geier  et  al.  1985:93). 

Saltwater  shad,  herring,  snapper  and  various  minnows  inhabit  the  coastal  waters 
year-round,  but  are  typically  accessible  in  shallower  waters  only  in  the  warmer 
months.    Some  fresh-  and  brackish-water  species,  including  pickerel,  largemouth 
bass,  striped  bass,  and  winter  flounder,  remain  active  and  available  all  year.    Larger 
migratory  fish,  including  sturgeon,  sheepshead,  flounder,  drum,  bluefish,  spot, 
croaker  and  spotted  weakfish  (sea  trout)  arrive  in  the  area  in  late  March.   These 
fish  would  have  been  easily  exploitable  from  late  spring,  when  they  follow 
spawning  bait  fish  into  the  shallow  Lynnhaven  drainage,  until  late  fall  (Geier  et  al. 
1985:94-95). 

Oysters,  clams  and  marsh  periwinkles,  found  in  tidal  flats  and  marshes  near  the 
study  area,  would  have  been  valuable  resources  for  both  historic  and  prehistoric 
populations,  especially  in  the  winter  months  when  other  food  sources  are  limited. 
In  the  spring  and  fall,  shrimp  and  crab  are  also  present  in  the  shallow  waters  near 
the  study  area  (Geier  et  al.  1985:98-99). 

During  their  nesting  seasons,  which  run  from  late  February  through  early  June,  the 
eggs  of  indigenous  gulls,  terns,  marsh  hawks,  plover,  and  heron  would  have  been 
easily  taken  by  aboriginal  populations.    In  times  of  dietary  stress,  the  birds 
themselves  may  have  been  consumed.    Migratory  fowl,  such  as  mallard,  black 
duck,  geese  and  brant  would  have  been  exploited  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
(Geier  et  al.  1985:100-101). 

Mammals,  including  white-tailed  deer,  grey  squirrel,  rabbit,  raccoon  and  beaver, 
were  present  year-round  and  were  regularly  exploited  by  both  Native  and  European- 
American  populations  (Geier  et  al.  1985:101). 

Prehistoric  and  Historic  Background 

Paleo-lndian  Period  (10.000  -  8.000  B.C.) 

Virginia  was  first  inhabited  during  the  Paleo-lndian  period  of  North  American 
prehistory  by  peoples  whose  lifeways  were  adapted  to  a  late  glacial  environment 
characterized  by  a  cooler  and  wetter  climate  and  somewhat  different  plant  and 
animal  communities  than  found  in  the  state  today.    Although  population  density  is 
estimated  to  have  been  extremely  low  in  Virginia  at  this  time,  available  data  on  the 
distribution  of  Paleo-lndian  artifacts  and  sites  indicate  population  clusters  centered 
on  perhaps  four  areas:  the  Interior  Coastal  Plain  and  Outer  Piedmont  of 
southeastern  Virginia;    the  south-central  Piedmont;  the  northern  Shenandoah 
Valley;  and  the  vicinity  of  Saltville  in  southwestern  Virginia  (Turner  1989:82-85). 


Each  area  may  have  been  associated  with  a  single  macroband  connprised  of  several 
smaller  groups  which  moved  often  within  a  restricted  range  while  practicing  a 
subsistence  strategy  focused  on  the  hunting  of  large  game  animals  and 
supplemented  by  general  foraging  for  plant  foods.    The  location  and  extent  of 
territorial  ranges  appear  to  have  been  determined  in  large  part  by  the  locations  of 
sources  of  certain  high-grade  lithic  materials  preferred  by  the  Paleo-lndians  (such  as 
cherts  and  jaspers)  and  by  certain  types  of  highly  productive  environmental 
settings,  such  as  floodplain  and  inland  swamps  (Gardner  1989:  McAvoy  1992). 
Paleo-lndian  site  types  identified  thus  far  include  quarries,  quarry  reduction  sites, 
quarry-related  base  camps,  periodically  revisited  and  sporadically  visited  hunting 
camps,  and  isolated  finds  (Gardner  1977,  1989;  McAvoy  1992:142-144). 
Diagnostic  artifacts  for  the  period  include  lanceolate  projectile  points  with  fluted 
bases,  beginning  with  the  Clovis  type  and  a  subsequent  Mid-Paleo  type  with  a 
deep  concave  base,  and  finally  lanceolate  points  with  thinned  rather  than  fluted 
bases  (Gardner  1989:9-11;  McAvoy  1992:140-141). 

Paleo-lndian  sites  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  most  common  site  type  encountered 
in  Virginia  is  the  isolated  projectile  point  find.    As  of  the  end  of  1981,  only  nine 
fluted  points  had  been  reported  for  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  (Brennan  1982:35- 
37).    A  few  of  these  artifacts  had  been  found  as  isolated  finds  on  lands  near  the 
Lynnhaven  River,  including  one  at  the  Great  Neck  site  (44VB7)  on  the  south  side  of 
Broad  Bay,  one  in  Seashore  State  Park,  and  two  at  Bayville  Farm  (Painter  1979). 
Further  south  within  the  county,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Carolina  Sounds 
drainage,  a  more  extensive  Paleo-lndian  lithic  assemblage  consisting  of  points, 
scrapers,  and  gravers  has  been  recovered  at  the  Quail  Spring  site  (Pritchard  1964). 
In  general,  however,  Paleo-lndian  finds  in  the  far  corner  of  southeastern  Virginia  are 
more  common  in  locations  more  directly  associated  with  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp, 
particularly  at  locations  on  the  Suffolk  Scarp  which  forms  the  swamp's  western 
border  (Bottoms  1972,  1985;  McAvoy  1992:Figure  97). 

Because  they  are  so  rare,  almost  all  Paleo-lndian  sites,  including  isolated  finds, 
have  the  potential  to  yield  unique  information  on  the  distribution  and  movements  of 
populations  during  the  period  and  the  types  of  settings  they  exploited  or  inhabited. 
The  most  significant  sites  from  the  period  are  those  in  which  the  context  of  cultural 
and  environmental  data  has  survived  intact. 

Archaic  Period  (8.000  -  1.200  B.C.) 

With  the  change  in  climate  which  accompanied  the  end  of  the  most  recent  period 
of  glaciation,  the  subsistence  base  and  settlement  range  of  Native  American 
populations  in  Virginia  broadened.    By  ca.  6,000  B.C.,  a  wider  variety  of  plant 
foods  was  beginning  to  be  utilized,  and  a  wider  range  of  environmental  settings 
was  being  exploited.    Population  density  across  Virginia  appears  to  have  increased, 
and  the  Coastal  Plain  Province  displays  more  evidence  of  habitation  than 
previously. 
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Settlement  and  subsistence  systems  during  the  Archaic  period  were  influenced 
prinarily  by  the  seasonal  availability  o     cods  and  consisted  of  c     !es  of  group  ' 
fu:.  .)n  and  fission:    while  extended  gro.  os  united  regularly  at  lar^  ^  base  camps, 
dispersal  of  individual  bands  to  outlying  camps  was  frequent.    Within  southeastern 
Virginia,  site  distribution  data  suggests  that  macroband  base  camps  located  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  were  abandoned  seasonally  as  sub-units  of  the 
group  dispersed  to  smaller  base  camps  associated  with  the  estuarine  zone.    Foray 
camps  were  located  in  settings  where  the  range  of  available  resources  was  less 
diverse  (Gardner  1982,  1987).    Archaic  quarry  sites  are  also  quite  common  within 
the  Coastal  Plain  since  locally  abundant  materials  such  as  quartzite  and  quartz, 
easily  accessible  in  alluvial  deposits  dissected  by  riverine  action,  were  used  more 
frequently  than  during  the  Paleo-lndian  period.    Diagnostic  artifacts  for  the  Archaic 
period  include  Early  Archaic  (8,000   -  6,000  B.C.)  points  such  as  the  Hardaway 
Side-Notched,  Palmer  Corner-Notched,  Kirk  Corner-Notched  and  Stemmed,  and 
LeCroy  bifurcate  types;  Middle  Archaic  (6,000  -  2,500  B.C.)  points  such  as  the 
Stanley  Stemmed,  Morrow  Mountain  I  and  II  Stemmed,  Guilford  Lanceolate,  and 
Halifax  Side-Notched  types;  and  Late  Archaic  (2,500  -  1,200  B.C.)  points  such  as 
the  Savannah  River  Stemmed  and  Perkiomen  broadspear  points  (Coe  1964;  Egloff 
and  McAvoy  1989;  McLearen  1991;  Ritchie  1989).    Similarities  in  projectile  point 
styles  found  across  the  Eastern  United  States  suggest  that  during  the  Archaic 
period  populations  were  still  highly  mobile  and  interactions  between  groups  were 
frequent. 

Because  Archaic  sites  are  quite  abundant  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  assessment  of  their 
significance  or  research  potential  requires  consideration  of  a  number  of  factors. 
The  lifeways  of  Virginia's  native  inhabitants-for  example,  their  subsistence  and 
settlement  systems  and  socio-political  structure-changed  considerably  over  the  ca. 
12,000  years  which  form  the  prehistoric  period;  and  a  desire  to  understand  how 
and  why  these  changes  occurred  forms  the  basis  of  contemporary  archaeological 
research  in  the  state.    Though  the  past  is  filtered  through  a  variety  of  formation 
processes  which  alter  its  material  record,  the  structure  of  cultural  systems  can  be 
defined  archaeologically  by  the  functional,  quantitative,  and  spatial  relationships 
between  and  among  cultural  remains  and  their  environmental  contexts.    Thus, 
although  many  Archaic  sites  in  the  Coastal  Plain  have  been  plowed  and  contain  no 
intact  deposits,  at  minimum  they  can  provide  locational  information  needed  to 
understand  settlement  patterns  and  group  interactions  within  the  region.    If 
individual  components  can  be  identified  and  isolated,  plow-disturbed  Archaic 
assemblages  can  yield  additional  information  on  the  internal  spatial  structure  of 
sites  and  their  function  within  regional  settlement  systems.    More  significant  are 
intact  deposits  in  which  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  contexts  of  the  cultural 
remains  retain  a  high  degree  of  integrity. 

Early  and  Middle  Woodland  Periods  (1.200  B.C.  -  A.D.  900) 

During  the  Early  (1,200   -  500  B.C.)  and  Middle  Woodland  (500  B.C.  -  A.D.  900) 


periods,  the  settlement  systems  of  Native  American  populations  in  the  Virginia 
Coastal  became  noticeably  more  sedentary  and  their  systems  of  social  organization 
became  more  complex.    A  number  of  additional  trends  are  associated  with  these 
periods:    increasing  focus  on  riverine  and  estuarine  settings  and  subsistence 
resources;  expansion  of  the  subsistence  base  with  subsequent  intensification  in  the 
use  of  certain  resources;  and  increasing  material  elaboration. 

Two  basic  models  have  been  proposed  to  explain  a  large  site/small  site  dichotomy 
which  is  characteristic  of  Early  and  Middle  Woodland  settlement  patterns 
throughout  Virginia  (Blanton  1992:69-71).    In  the  first,  which  conforms  generally 
to  the  logistical  model  defined  by  Binford  (1980),  base  camps  occupied  by  an 
extended  kin  group  were  established  on  a  seasonal  basis  for  the  exploitation  of 
certain  preferred,  predictable  resources.    From  these  settlements,  subunits  of  the 
group  dispersed  to  procurement  camps.    Both  base  camps  and  procurement  camps 
were  supplemented  by  foray  camps,  which  were  occupied  more  briefly.    Under  the 
second  model,  which  accounts  for  a  greater  degree  of  social  integration  among 
regional  populations,  the  larger  sites  are  interpreted  as  "aggregation"  sites  where 
extended  kin  groups  from  adjoining  territories  gathered  at  least  annually  at  certain 
resource-rich  locations. 

Based  on  a  study  of  settlement  patterns  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
Gardner  (1982)  has  proposed  that  a  major  shift  in  settlement  practices  occurred 
between  the  Late  Archaic  and  Early  Woodland  periods  in  southeastern  Virginia.    By 
the  Early  Woodland,  the  primary  focus  of  the  settlement  system  had  shifted  from 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  to  the  estuaries,  where  sedentary  macroband  base  camps 
were  established.    These  settlements  were  supplemented  by  foray  camps  along 
interior  streams  and  estuarine  shores  as  needed,  but  no  seasonal  dispersal  was 
necessary.    At  least  two  sites  have  been  extensively  investigated  within  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  southeastern  Virginia  and  northeastern  North  Carolina  which 
represent  estuarine-oriented  base  camps  likely  abandoned  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  annual  cycle.    These  are  Great  Neck  (44VB7  and  44VB9)  (Geier,  Smith, 
Andrews,  and  Buchanan  1986;  Hodges  1993b),  located  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Broad  Bay  not  far  from  the  current  project  area,  and  Currituck  (Painter  1977, 
1978),  located  on  the  western  shore  of  Currituck  Sound  five  miles  south  of  the 
Virginia-North  Carolina  border. 

The  high  density  of  artifacts  associated  with  Middle  Woodland  components  at 
Great  Neck  is  suggestive  of  repeated  occupation  by  small  bands  of  people  who 
excavated  deep  subterranean  storage  pits  and  shallower  processing  pits.    The  site 
seasonality  data  from  plant  and  animal  remains  and  the  high  proportion  of  primary 
versus  secondary  burials  associated  with  these  components  provide  further 
evidence  that  the  settlements  at  Great  Neck  were  abandoned  for  only  short  periods 
during  the  year  (Gardner  1990;  Hodges  1993b;  Whyte  1988).    Clusters  of  features 
similar  to  those  found  at  Great  Neck  have  also  been  investigated  across  the  James 
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River  in  Hampton  (Edwards  et  al.  1989).    These  sites  are  mucin  smaller  than  Great 
Neck,  are  associated  with  only  small  artifact  collections,  and  the  one  burial  found  is 
a  secondary  interment.    Although  the  latter  characteristic  suggests  the  base  camps 
were  repeatedly  used,  the  Hampton  location  ultimately  was  used  less  intensively  by 
Middle  Woodland  populations  and  the  settlements  there  may  have  been  abandoned 
by  individual  bands  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  annual  cycle  than  the  settlements  at 
Great  Neck.    Sites  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Woodhouse  Farm  which  may  have  Early- 
Middle  Woodland  components  similar  to  those  at  Great  Heck  or  Hampton  include 
44VB3,  44VB4,  and  44VB48,  all  located  within  the  Pleasure  House  Creek  drainage 
just  north  of  the  project  area.    Native  American  ceramics  have  been  recovered  from 
all  three  sites,  while  shell-filled  pits  have  been  reported  for  44VB4  and  burials  for 
44VB3  (VDHR  Archives,  Site  Survey  Files). 

The  shift  in  settlement  focus  from  interior  swamp  locations  to  the  estuaries  in  the 
southeastern  Coastal  Plain  is  related  to  an  expansion  and  intensification  of  the  use 
of  marine  and  riverine  resources  during  the  Early-Middle  Woodland.    Shellfish 
remains  are  commonly  associated  with  base  camp  locations,  and  small  foray  camps 
represented  by  shell  middens  are  perhaps  the  most  common  site  type  associated 
with  the  earlier  years  of  the  Woodland  period.    Thus  far,  the  earliest  evidence  of 
shellfish  use  in  the  Virginia  Coastal  Plain,  dated  to  ca.  2000  B.C.,  has  been  found 
on  the  Northern  Neck,  where  population  density  may  have  reached  a  level  high 
enough  to  cause  over-exploitation  of  terrestrial  resources  by  the  Late  Archaic 
(Opperman  1992:38-39;  Potter  1982:276-330;  Waselkov  1982:207).    Agricultural 
practices  may  also  have  been  incorporated  into  subsistence  systems  during  the 
Early-Middle  Woodland,  although  research  to  date  has  provided  good  evidence  for 
the  use  of  only  wild  mast  crops  and  fleshy  fruits  at  this  time  in  southeastern 
Virginia  (Gardner  1990). 

Diagnostic  projectile  points  associated  with  the  Early  and  Middle  Woodland  in 
southeastern  Virginia  include  small  stemmed  types,  contracting  stemmed  types 
such  as  the  Rossville,  the  Pott's  Corner-Notched  and  Side-Notched  types,  and  large 
triangulars  (Egloff  et  al.  1988:19:14-17;  Hodges  1993b:357;  Stephenson  and 
Ferguson  1963).    Ceramics  are  added  to  the  material  culture  inventory  ca.  1,200 
B.C.,  and  are  traditionally  used  by  archaeologists  to  define  the  beginning  of  the 
Woodland  period.    Differences  in  technology  and  style  among  Early  and  Middle 
Woodland  ceramics  point  to  the  development  of  subregional  cultural  traditions  by 
this  time,  and  likely  indicate  an  increase  in  territorial  circumscription  due  to 
population  growth  (Blanton  1992:69;  Egloff  1985).    The  geographic  distributions  of 
ceramic  types  are  distinctive,  although  overlapping  among  types  suggests  that 
territorial  boundaries  were  flexible  (McLearen  1992:46).    During  the  Early  and 
Middle  Woodland  period  in  southeastern  Virginia  shell-tempered,  net-  or  cord- 
marked  ceramics  are  primarily  associated  with  the  Outer  Coastal  Plain  and 
Chesapeake  drainage,  while  sand-tempered,  cord-  or  fabric-marked  ceramics  are 
primarily  associated  with  the  Interior  Coastal  Plain  and  Carolina  Sounds  drainage 
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(Egloff  1985;  Hodges    1993b;  Phelps  1983).    At  Great  Neck,  where  semi- 
sedentary  base  camps  with  large  storage  pits  are  primarily  associated  with  shell- 
tempered  ceramics,  the  components  associated  with  sand-tempered  ceramics  have 
been  proposed  to  represent  small  base  camps  or  foray  camps  used  on  a  more 
transient  basis  by  an  interior-focused  population  for  exploitation  of  the  estuarine 
zone  (Hodges  1993b). 

Criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  significance  of  Early  and  Middle  Woodland  sites  in 
southeastern  Virginia  are  similar  to  those  used  for  Archaic  resources.    Plowed 
deposits  have  the  potential  to  yield  a  range  of  information  pertinent  to 
understanding  the  regional  structure  of  cultural  systems,  while  intact  deposits  can 
potentially  yield  additional  information  on  cultural  chronology,  site  function  and 
structure,  subsistence  economies,  mortuary  practices,  and  socio-political 
organization.    Storage  pits  and  mortuary  facilities  are  common  features  on 
Woodland  sites,  thus  the  potential  for  intact  deposits  surviving  below  plowzone 
layers  on  sites  located  in  agricultural  areas  is  greater  for  Woodland  than  for  Archaic 
components. 

Late  Woodland  Period  (A.D.  900  -  1607) 

During  the  Late  Woodland  period,  sedentism  and  social  complexity  continued  to 
increase  among  the  native  populations  of  the  Virginia  Coastal  Plain.    The  cultivation 
of  maize  became  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  subsistence  economy;  and 
by  A.D.  1500,  the  settlement  system  included  permanent  horticultural  villages, 
some  comprised  of  as  many  as  fifty  houses  or  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
Differences  between  regional  traditions  became  more  pronounced  as  populations 
became  more  consolidated  and  entrenched.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth- 
century,  a  chiefdom-level  society  involving  approximately  31  tribes  had  developed 
in  the  Coastal  Plain.    This  society,  known  under  the  name  of  the  paramount  chief, 
Powhatan,  was  characterized  by  "ascribed  positions  of  leadership,  formalized 
redistribution  systems  and  priesthoods,  and  an  hierarchical  organization  which 
centralized  and  coordinated  economic,  socio-political,  and  religious  activities  both 
within  and  between  settlements"  (Turner  1988:1). 

Among  the  criteria  used  by  native  peoples  in  selecting  village  locations  during  the 
Late  Woodland  were  elevated  topography,  proximity  to  rivers  or  streams,  and  soils 
suitable  for  slash-and-burn  cultivation  (Potter  1982:59-60;  Turner  1976:137-138). 
Within  the  Virginia  Beach  area,  lands  at  the  north  end  of  the  county  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lynnhaven,  Broad,  and  Linkhorn  bays  are  among  those  with  the  highest 
potential  for  Late  Woodland  settlement.    Sites  44VB3,  44VB4,  and  44VB48, 
mentioned  previously,  may  contain  the  remains  of  Late  Woodland  as  well  as  Middle 
Woodland  settlement  (VDHR  Archives).    The  remains  of  at  least  a  Late  Woodland 
village  have  definitely  been  identified  at  the  Great  Neck  site  (44VB7),  which  is 
situated  on  soils  of  the  State  series  at  an  elevation  of  25-30  ft  AMSL  at  the  north 
end  of  Oceana  Ridge  (Hodges  1993b).    Similar  environmental  conditions  are  found 
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at  Woodhouse  Farm,  which  lies  along  Hickory  Scarp  and  is  associated  with  State 
as  well  as  Tetotum  loams.    While  agriculturally  productive  soils  are  found 
elsewhere  within  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  much  of  this  land  is  located  on  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Flat,  a  poorly  drained,  incompletely  dissected  landform  extending 
west,  south,  and  east  of  Oceana  Ridge  from  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Lynnhaven 
River  to  Back  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Hatch  et  al.  1985;  Oaks  and  Coch 
1973:21). 

The  historic  record  also  suggests  Woodhouse  Farm  holds  potential  to  contain  the 
remains  of  Late  Woodland  settlement.     Based  on  information  obtained  from  an 
exploration  party  sent  out  from  the  English  colony  at  Roanoke  in  the  late  fall  of 
1585,  Woodhouse  Farm  is  known  to  have  been  included  within  the  territory  of  the 
Chesapeake  Indians,  whose  lands  extended  over  what  are  now  the  cities  of 
Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake,  and  Virginia  Beach  (Rountree  1990:20).    In  a 
map  he  prepared  of  this  area,  John  White  of  the  Roanoke  Colony  depicted  an 
Indian  village  labeled  "Chesepieuc"  on  the  west  bank  of  a  waterway  which  is  likely 
Lynnhaven  Bay  (Figure  3).    A  later  engraving  of  the  map,  prepared  by  Theodore  De 
Bry  in  1590,  indicates  that  the  Chesapeake  occupied  possibly  three  major  villages 
(Figure  4).    Two  branches  of  the  Lynnhaven  River  are  indicated  on  this  map.    A 
town  labeled  "Apasus"  is  located  on  the  western  side  of  the  western  branch,  and  a 
town  labeled  "Chesepiooc"  is  located  on  the  western  side  of  the  eastern  branch.    A 
third  village  labeled  "Skicoak"  is  located  on  what  might  be  the  Elizabeth  River, 
although  some  researchers  have  suggested  this  village  may  instead  be  a  settlement 
of  the  Nansemond  Indians  on  the  Elizabeth  River  (Geier,  Cromwell,  and  McCartney 
1985:207-208;  Quinn  1985:107).    The  Mercator-Hondius  map  of  1606  shows 
Apasus  and  Chesepiooc  in  the  same  locations  as  the  De  Bry  engraving  (Figure  5). 

The  Chesapeakes  were  reported  to  have  been  "extinguished"  by  the  Powhatan 
Chiefdom  either  shortly  before  or  after  the  English  established  a  settlement  at 
Jamestown  in  1607  (Strachey  1953:104-105,  108).    Chesapeake  territory  was 
resettled  by  a  neighboring  Powhatan  group,  the  Nansemonds,  although  the  John 
Smith  map  of  1612  shows  a  village  labeled  "Chesapeack"  on  the  east  side  of  what 
Is  presumably  the  Elizabeth  River  (Figure  6).    Upon  entering  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at 
Cape  Henry  on  April  26,  1607,  the  Jamestown  colonists  were  attacked  by  a  group 
of  Indians  who  John  Smith  referred  to  later  in  his  writings  as  Nansemonds.    English 
accounts  of  a  march  eight  miles  inland  from  Cape  Henry  on  April  27,  1607 
describe  no  Indian  settlements,  although  they  do  note  an  encounter  with  some 
Indians  who  were  processing  oysters  in  a  "great"  fire  (Percy  1910:lxi-lxii;  Rountree 
1990:25-27).    Proof  that  the  Chesapeakes  were  exterminated  at  least  by  the  fall  of 
the  next  year  is  provided  by  reports  from  an  English  exploration  party  which 
traveled  about  six  or  seven  miles  up  either  the  Lynnhaven  or  Elizabeth  river  in 
September  1609.    The  Englishmen  saw  only  "two  or  three  little  garden  plots  with 
their  [Indian]  houses"  and  did  not  encounter  any  people.    In  contrast,  on  the 
Nansemond  River  the  party  encountered  a  large  village 
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Figure  3.        Map  of  Raleigh's  Virginia,  1586  (John  White  and  Thomas  Harriot, 
1586). 
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Figure  4.        Map  of  Virginia,  1590  (Tlieodor  deBry,  1590). 
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Figure  5.        Virginia  Item  et  Floridae,  1606  (Mercator-Hondius  1606). 
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Figure  6.        Detail  of  John  Smith's  Map  of  Virginia,  1612. 
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with  extensive  cornfields  (Smith  1910:430-431). 

While  each  of  the  Chesapeake  villages  depicted  on  the  late  16th-century  De  Bry 
map  is  indicated  by  a  circular  palisade,  not  all  Late  Woodland  settlements  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  were  bounded  by  a  defensive  enclosure.  For  example,  John  Smith 
(1910:363)  noted  that  some  settlements  were  laid  out  in  an  internally  dispersed 
plan: 

Their  houses  are  in  the  midst  of  their  fields  or  gardens,  which  are 
small  plots  of  ground.    Some  20  acres,  some  100.    some  200.    some 
more,  some  lesse.    In  some  places  from  2  to  50  of  those  houses 
together,  or  but  a  little  separated  by  groves  of  trees. 

Robert  Beverley  (1968:177)  observed  that  the  Virginia  Indians  most  often  palisaded 
"only  their  Kings  Houses,  and  as  many  others  as  they  judge  sufficient  to  harbour  all 
their  People,  when  an  Enemy  comes  against  them."    Investigations  of  the  Late 
Woodland  components  at  Great  Neck  documented  a  palisade  enclosing  at  least  two 
structures  as  well  as  several  structures  not  known  to  be  palisaded  (Hodges 
1993b).    Because  of  their  internally  dispersed  plan,  some  Late  Woodland  villages 
may  be  difficult  to  recognize  as  they  might  be  represented  by  low-  density  artifact 
scatters.    In  southeastern  Virginia,  diagnostic  artifacts  from  the  period  include  small 
triangular  projectile  points;  shell-tempered,  fabric-marked  or  simple  stamped 
ceramics  in  the  Outer  Coastal  Plain  and  some  portions  of  the  Interior  Coastal  Plain; 
and  sand-tempered,  fabric-marked  or  simple  stamped  ceramics  in  the  Interior 
Coastal  Plain. 

The  inhabitants  of  southeastern  Virginia  were  among  the  first  native  populations  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  area  to  experience  contact  with  European  peoples.    During  the 
final  century  of  the  Late  Woodland  period,  the  coastal  lands  of  what  are  now 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  visited  repeatedly  by  European  explorers  and 
settlers.    Many  encounters  between  the  Indians  and  Europeans  during  this  period 
were  only  fleeting,  but  the  Chesapeake  Indians  are  known  to  have  harbored  an 
English  exploration  party  from  the  Roanoke  Colony  in  coastal  North  Carolina  over 
the  winter  of  1585/86  (Lane  1982:25;    Quinn  1985:108).    In  most  areas,  early 
contacts  had  few  significant  consequences  for  native  cultural  systems,  but  contact 
with  the  Roanoke  colony  may  have  had  important  repercussions  among  the  native 
populations  of  southeastern  Virginia. 

It  is  well  documented,  for  example,  that  the  Indian  peoples  in  North  Carolina  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  Roanoke  colonists  experienced  epidemic  death  from 
European  disease  (Harlot  1946:270-273).    These  diseases  could  have  spread  into 
southeastern  Virginia  and  the  Powhatan  area,  causing  social  disruption  which  might 
have  facilitated  the  consolidation  of  Powhatan's  political  authority  (Rountree 
1990:10,  25-28). 
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It  has  also  been  proposed  by  at  least  one  historian  that  sonne  of  the  "Lost 
Colonists"  of  the  Roanoke  settlennent  relocated  to  Chesapeake  territory  in 
southeastern  Virginia  and  assimilated  with  the  Indians  there  (Quinn  1985:360- 
368).    These  factors  may  have  had  directly  or    indirectly  led  to  the  extermination  of 
the  Chesapeake  Indians  by  the  Powhatan  chiefdom  (Rountree  1989:25-27).    For 
example,  the  Powhatans'  attack  may  have  had  the  direct  aim  of  destroying  any 
English  refugees  among  the  Chesapeakes.    English  contact  with  the  Chesapeakes 
may  also  have  increased  a  pre-existing  distrust  the  Powhatans  harbored  for  the 
other  native  group.    The  historic  record  suggests  that  during  the  late  16th  century 
the  Chesapeake  were  autonomous  of  the  Powhatan  chiefdom  and  on  occasion  may 
have  entered  into  alliances  with  other  Algonquian  groups  in  coastal  North  Carolina. 
The  Powhatans'  attack  on  the  Chesapeakes  is  said  to  have  been  in  response  to  a 
prophecy  that  their  chiefdom  would  be  eclipsed  by  a  nation  coming  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.    Any  threat  to  the  chiefdom  from  the  Chesapeakes  would  have 
been  increased  if  the  latter  group  formed  additional  alliances  with  European 
invaders. 

In  addition  to  permanent  villages,  Late  Woodland  site  types  within  southeastern 
Virginia  are  expected  to  include  procurement  sites  in  the  estuarine  zone  and  both 
procurement  sites  and  hunting  quarters  in  the  interior.    Of  these,  village  sites  are 
likely  to  be  most  significant  since  they  have  the  greatest  potential  to  yield  a  broad 
range  of  data  on  such  subjects  as  the  size  and  health  of  native  populations  and 
their  social  and  political  organization,  subsistence  economies,  technologies,  and 
symbolic  and  ideological  systems.    Late  Woodland  sites  dating  from  the  16th 
century  also  have  the  potential  to  address  nationally  significant  research  questions 
relating  to  the  rise  of  complex  societies  in  Eastern  North  America  and  the 
consequences  of  European  contact  on  native  cultural  systems  (Fitzhugh  1985:199; 
Grumet  1992). 

Contact  Period  (1607-1650) 

Though  the  Jamestown  colonists  made  their  initial  landfall  at  Cape  Henry  in  1607, 
the  English  showed  little  interest  in  settling  the  southside  of  the  James  River  prior 
to  the  1620s,  in  large  part  because  the  Chesapeake  and  Nansemond  Indians 
remained  a  significant  presence  in  the  region.    But,  as  the  population  of  Elizabeth 
City  Shire  (encompassing  present-day  Newport  News  and  Hampton)  continued  to 
expand,  and  the  most  desirable  land  on  rivers  and  creeks  was  quickly  patented, 
settlers  increasingly  looked  to  the  southern  shores  of  Hampton  Roads  for  larger 
land  grants  and  better  sites.    By  1629,  enough  settlers  had  moved  across  the 
James  to  warrant  dividing  Elizabeth  City  Shire  into  two  parishes,  the  Upper  and 
Lower.    In  1636,  soon  after  Virginia's  eight  shires  were  made  counties.  New 
Norfolk  County  was  created  from  the  Lower  Parish  of  Elizabeth  City  County.    The 
following  year,  the  county  was  once  again  divided  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population.    The  boundaries  of  the  new  Upper  Norfolk  County  ran  from  a  line 
between  the  Elizabeth  and  Nansemond  Rivers  west  to  meet  Isle  of  Wight  County. 
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The  remaining  portion,  bordered  on  the  east  by  Cape  Henry  and  the  Atlantic  coast, 
became  Lower  Norfolk  County  (Turner  1984:  23-28). 

The  initial  settlement  of  Lower  Norfolk  County  naturally  centered  on  the  many 
branches  and  coves  of  the  Lynnhaven  River  (known  as  the  Chesapeake  River  until 
1642),  the  region's  primary  avenue  of  transportation  and  communication.   The 
earliest  substantial  patentees  of  land  in  the  county  included  Adam  Thoroughgood, 
Thomas  Allen,  William  Julian,  Francis  Macon,  Thomas  Willoughby,  and  Thomas 
Keeling.    As  early  as  1630,  Allen  had  claimed  land  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Lynnhaven  River  south  of  Long  Creek,  which  runs  west  out  of  Broad  (originally 
LInkhorn)  Bay  to  its  outlet  in  the  Lynnhaven  River.    Early  English  land  patents  in  the 
Lynnhaven  area  characteristically  noted  the  sites  of  previous  Indian  occupation, 
and  settlement  gravitated  to  land  that  had  already  been  cleared  by  native  farmers. 
Thomas  Allen's  550-acre  patent  in  Lynnhaven,  for  example,  was  described  as 
beginning  "Easterly  upon  the  first  creek  that  extends  Southerly  out  of  the  Long 
Creek  upon  the  East  side  of  Chisopeiake  River,  up  the  said  Creek  into  the  Woods 
Southerly,  Westerly  towards  the  great  Indian  feild  [sic]  and  Northerly  along  said 
Creek"  (Nugent  1963,  1:  47),  an  area  contiguous  to,  if  not  including,  the  current 
project  area. 

Allen  duly  renewed  his  Lynnhaven  patent  when  Lower  Norfolk  County  was  formed 
in  1637,  but  the  exact  ownership  of  the  current  project  area  is  not  certain  until  part 
of  Allen's  Long  Creek  tract  passed,  via  Isaack  Morgan,  into  the  hands  of  Richard 
Dudley  (Nugent  1963  1:  528).    Since  the  property  upon  which  the  current 
archaeological  investigation  was  conducted  was  known  locally  as  "Dudley's"  into 
the  twentieth-century,  it  is  likely  that  Dudley  and  his  family  were  the  first  to 
establish  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  area  (Kellam  and  Kellam  1931:  57-63). 

Richard  Dudley  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1623,  the  second  son  of  Edward  Dudley  and 
Elizabeth  Pritchard.    Having  been  persuaded  to  emigrate  to  Virginia  by  Thomas 
Hampton,  rector  of  Wilmington  Parish,  Jamestown,  Edward  brought  his  wife  and 
children  to  settle  in  York  County  before  May  1637.    In  1645,  Richard  Dudley 
married  Mary  Sewell  (or  Seawell),  the  daughter,  perhaps,  of  Henry  Sewell, 
secretary  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  wife,  Lady  Jane  Lowe.    The  following  year, 
Dudley  was  summoned  to  Orphan's  Court  in  York  County  to  file  a  guardian  report, 
suggesting  that  his  new  wife  was  a  widow  with  minor  children.    Dudley's  first  son, 
Robert,  was  born  in  Lower  Norfolk  County  in  1647,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  family 
had  settled  on  the  Lynnhaven  tract  at  some  point  during  the  1640s  (Mason  1987: 
53-59). 

Rise  of  the  Plantation  and  Slavery  System  (1650-1750) 
From  at  least  1647  until  1661,  Richard  Dudley  and  his  family  occupied  a 
"plantation"  in  Lynnhaven  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  current  project  area.     A 
self-described  "merchant,"  Dudley  was  concurrently  amassing  substantial  acreage 
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in  Gloucester  County,  which  had  been  officially  opened  for  English  settlement  in 
1649.    In  1652  and  1659,  he  patented  land  near  his  elder  brother,  William,  on 
Mobjack  Bay,  in  what  would  later  become  Mathews  County.    Dudley  was  elected 
High  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  County  in  1657,  suggesting  that,  even  though  he  still 
resided  at  his  Lynnhaven  plantation,  he  was  actively  planning  a  move  to  the  Middle 
Peninsula  (Nugent  1963  1:  258,  391;  Mason  1987:  58). 

That  Dudley  was  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  an  affluent  planter  is  not  surprising 
considering  the  success  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  William.    Before  he  died  in 
1654,  Edward  Dudley  had  amassed  considerable  property  in  York  and  Lancaster 
counties.    Even  more  enterprising,  William  Dudley  patented  thousands  of  acres  in 
Gloucester,  Middlesex,  Lancaster,  and  Stafford  counties,  and  provided 
transportation  for  dozens  of  emigrants.  Typical  of  a  Virginian  of  high  social  and 
economic  standing,  he  also  served  variously  as  vestryman  of  Christ  Church, 
Middlesex,  church  warden  of  the  Lower  (Piankatank)  Chapel  of  Christ  Church,  and 
justice  of  the  Middlesex  County  court.    William  Dudley's  fortunes  waned  after  he 
threw  his  support  behind  Nathaniel  Bacon's  abortive  1676  rebellion.    In  the 
aftermath  of  the  crisis  he  was  jailed  and  fined  by  Governor  William  Berkeley,  and 
died  shortly  after  being  pardoned  in  1677.    Whether  his  younger  brother  Richard- 
by  that  time  established  nearby  in  Gloucester  County-participated  in  the  failed 
uprising  is  unclear  (Mason  1987:  53-57). 

Like  his  fellow  landowners  in  Lower  Norfolk  County,  Richard  Dudley  almost 
certainly  grew  tobacco  on  his  Lynnhaven  plantation.    Though  the  price  of  the 
staple  crop  had  fallen  considerably  since  the  boom  years  of  the  1620s, 
seventeenth-century  Virginians  of  all  ranks  depended  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
production  of  tobacco  for  the  English  export  market.    Land  was  relatively  cheap  in 
the  colony,  but  tobacco  production  was  an  intensive  process  that  made  access  to  a 
reliable  labor  source  essential  to  economic  success.    Dudley,  a  tobacco  planter  and 
"merchant,"  must  certainly  have  commanded  a  number  of  indentured  servants  or 
wage  laborers  on  his  plantation.    While  still  residing  in  Lynnhaven,  he  was  granted 
land  in  Gloucester  County  under  the  colony's  headright  system  in  exchange  for 
paying  the  passage  of  nine  men  and  one  woman  to  Virginia,  emigrants  who  might 
have  worked  out  terms  of  indenture  as  his  laborers  (Nugent  1963  1:  258,  391). 

The  deed  of  sale  for  "Dudley's"  in  the  Lower  Norfolk  County  records  notes  that 
when  he  sold  the  property  to  James  Shute,  "merchant,"  in  December  1661,  Dudley 
was  still  living  at  his  "plantacon."   The  property  included  "Edifices  houses  buildings 
Orchards  gardens  and  appurtenances,"  all  the  typical  elements  of  a  prosperous 
Tidewater  tobacco  plantation  (Menard  1988:  187).    The  deed  transferred 
ownership  of  Dudley's  stock  of  "Cattle  &  hoggs,"  a  valuable  asset  since  livestock 
was  considered  the  most  stable  and  secure  commodity  in  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  (Morgan  1975:  175).    Though  ultimately  reliant  on  the  profits  from  his 
cash  tobacco  crop,  with  his  livestock,  gardens,  orchards,  and  plentiful  supplies  of 
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oysters  in  nearby  coves,  Dudley  likely  had  managed  to  build  a  relatively  self- 
sufficient  farnn  (Rutman  and  Rutman  1984:  43-44;    Menard  1988:  191-92).    The 
last  items  mentioned  in  the  deed  include  Dudley's  household  utensils  and 
"moveables,"  as  well  as  "one  boate  with  oares  &  sayles"  (Wills  and  Deeds,  Lower 
Norfolk  County,  Book  D:  334a)  (Figure  7).    Given  the  absence  of  good  roads,  and 
the  fact  that  the  parish  church-and  later  the  county  court,  as  well-was  situated 
some  distance  away  on  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Lynnhaven  River,  Dudley  would 
have  found  his  "boate"  the  most  efficient  means  of  transportation  and 
communication. 

Dudley  sold  his  Lynnhaven  plantation  for  8,000  pounds  of  tobacco.    With  the 
standard  value  of  Virginia  tobacco  in  the  1660s  about  10  shillings  per  100  pounds, 
Dudley's  plantation  was  worth  roughly  £40  sterling  (Morgan  1975:  204n.)    It  is 
difficult  to  assess  the  relative  worth  of  Dudley's  Lynnhaven  plantation  in  the 
Lynnhaven  community,  but  8,000  pounds  was  certainly  a  significant  sum. 
Unimproved  river  land  sold  for  between  4  and  10  pounds  per  acre  in  the  1640s  and 
1650s,  while  improved  land  was  worth  only  somewhat  more,  given  that  tobacco 
could  be  grown  only  for  three  or  four  consecutive  years  on  any  given  piece  of  land. 
While  houses  and  other  buildings  did  increase  the  value  of  a  property,  in  most 
cases  they  added  no  more  than  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the 
selling  price  of  a  plantation.    A  carpenter  in  Lower  Norfolk  County,  for  example, 
charged  600  pounds  of  tobacco  to  build  a  typical  twenty-foot  square  post-in- 
ground  house  in  1655  (Morgan  1975:  172-74).    To  relate  the  value  of  Dudley's 
plantation  to  the  earning  potential  of  an  average  Virginian  in  the  mid-seventeenth 
century,  witnesses  in  court  proceedings  were  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds 
of  tobacco  per  day,  10  pounds  assumed  to  be  the  value  of  a  day's  labor,  along 
with  an  additional  10  pounds  for  food.    The  wages  of  a  free  Virginia  laborer  would 
have  amounted  to  roughly  7,200  pounds  of  tobacco  (or  £36)  per  year,   just  slightly 
less  than  the  selling  price  of  "Dudley's"  in  1661  (Morgan  1975:  178-79). 

After  selling  his  Lynnhaven  property,  Dudley  presumably  moved  his  family  to  his 
land  on  Mobjack  Bay.  In  1667,  he  was  elected  to  the  vestry  of  Kingston  Parish, 
Gloucester  County,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  militia  in  1679.  Dudley  died  in 
Gloucester  County  in  1687,  at  the  age  of  64  (Mason  1987:  58). 

At  some  time  between  1661  and  1665,  James  Shute  sold  "Dudley's"  to  Jonathan 
Brumfeild,  who  in  turn  sold  the  property  to  John  Martin  in  1665  (Nugent  1963  1: 
528).    In  1681,  Martin  transferred  the  land  to  his  son-in-law,  Adam^  Keeling,  son  of 
Thomas^  Keeling,  one  of  the  original  Lynnhaven  settlers  (Nugent 
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Figure  7.        Deed  of  sale  Richard  Dudley  to  James  Shute,  1661  (Wills  and  Deeds, 
Lower  Norfolk  County,  Book  D,  Page  334a). 
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1977  2:  26).'    "Dudley's"  remained  in  the  Keeling  fannily  for  the  next  two  hundred 
years. 

In  his  will  of  1683,  Adam^  Keeling  bequeathed  a  parcel  of  land  "commonly  known 
by  ye  name  of  Dudlies  .  .  .  being  neare  four  hundred  acres,"  to  his  son,  Thomas^ 
(Lower  Norfolk  County,  Deed  Book  4:  155).     Before  he  died  in  1714,  Thomas^ 
Keeling  may  have  built  the  one-and-a-half  story  brick  house  that  still  stands  on  the 
northwest  bank  of  the  cove,  opposite  the  current  project  area.       Though  it  is 
agreed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  existing  buildings  in  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  there 
is  still  considerable  debate  as  to  the  age  of  the  Keeling  House.    The  most  generous 
estimates  put  the  construction  of  the  house  as  early  as  the  1680s  (Mansfield 
1989:  21).    Sadie  Scott  Kellam  and  V.  Hope  Kellam,  however,  make  the  case  that 
while  the  wording  of  Adam^  Keeling's  1683  will  suggests  that  he  did  not  live  on 
the  property,  his  son  Thomas^  certainly  did  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1714.    "I 
will  and  beqeath  to  my  son  Adam,"  he  wrote,  "all  ye  land  I  now  live  on  which  my 
father  Adam  Keeling  left  me  (Princess  Anne  County,  Deed  Book  3:  116).    The 
Kellams  thus  assume  that  the  extant  brick  house  was  built  some  time  during 
Thomas's  tenure  at  "Dudley's  (Kellam  and  Kellam  1931:  59). 

Gary  Carson  posits  an  even  later  construction  date  for  the  Keeling  House  in  his 
M.A.  thesis,  "Settlement  Patterns  and  Vernacular  Architecture  in  Seventeenth- 
Century  Tidewater  Virginia."    "In  Keeling,"  he  notes, 

the  taste  for  classicially-inspired  forms  almost  completely  supersedes 
vernacular  tradition.    The  strict  symmetry  of  front  and  back  (apart 
from  the  dormers),  the  dentiled  cornice  and  the  string  coursing,  the 
flat-headed  sash  windows,  the  use  of  rubbed  and  gauged  bricks,  and 
inside,  the  wide  central  hall  and  staircase  are  all  features  which  are 
found  in  smaller  domestic  buildings  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this 
country  as  in  England.    At  Keeling  only  the  single  story  elevation,  the 
tiny  end  windows,  and  the  use  of  ornamental  glazed  headers  on  the 
gables,  over  the  west  entrance  and  the  end  windows  recall  an  earlier 
style  of  building  (Carson  1969:  190). 


Carson  speculates  that,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Virginia  farmhouses  with  original 


"The  Keelings  of  "Dudley's"  typically  named  their  eldest  sons  after  the 
paternal  grandfather,  hence  the  alternating  series  of  Thomases  and  Adams 
associated  with  the  property  from  the  1680s  until  the  1880s.    The  superscript 
numerals  after  their  given  names  are  intended  to  distinguish  one  from  another  by 
generation. 
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sash  windows,  the  Keeling  House  was  not  built  much  before  1710.    It  is  even 
possible,  he  suggests,  that  the  construction  date  might  have  been  as  late  as  1730- 
50,  given  the  fact  that  it  closely  resembles  the  Warren  House  in  Surry  County 
which  was  built  in  this  period.    If  the  existing  house  was  the  residence  of  Thomas^ 
Keeling  when  he  died,  Carson  reasons,  it  was  only  just  recently  completed  (Carson 
1969:  191).    Regardless,  it  is  certain  that  Thomas^  lived  somewhere  at  "Dudley's" 
for  some  period  of  time  between  1695  (when  he  reached  his  majority)  and  1714 
(when  he  made  out  his  will).    It  is  therefore  possible  that  before  the  brick  Keeling 
House  was  built,  Thomas^  and  his  family  lived  across  the  cove  on  the  site  of  the 
current  archaeological  project  area. 

During  Thomas^  Keeling's  lifetime.  Lower  Norfolk  County  was  once  again  divided. 
In  1691,  the  western  two-thirds  of  the  county  was  renamed  Norfolk  County,  while 
the  eastern  third,  including  "Dudley's,"  became  Princess  Anne  County.    A  late- 
seventeenth-century  map  of  Virginia  by  Augustine  Herrmann  clearly  shows 
plantations  lining  the  mouth  of  Lynnhaven  Inlet  (Herrmann  1673)  (Figure  8).    By  the 
inception  of  Princess  Anne  County,  the  area  had  a  population  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants.    The  courthouse  was  located  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lynnhaven 
River,  at  the  southern  end  of  Great  Neck,  until  1695,  when  a  permanent  site  was 
chosen  on  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Lynnhaven,  near  the  brick  parish  church  in 
use  since  1640  (Mansfield  1989:  14). 

While  tobacco  remained  the  staple  crop  in  Princess  Anne  County,  the  composition 
of  the  labor  force  dedicated  to  its  cultivation  began  to  change  around  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    As  the  flow  of  indentured  servants  from  England 
declined,  Virginia  planters  were  forced  to  find  a  new,  economical  labor  source.    In 
response  to  this  critical  labor  shortage,  black  slaves  rapidly  supplanted  white 
indentured  servants  on  Tidewater  tobacco  plantations.    The  transition  to  slavery  in 
Princess  Anne  County  is  glimpsed  in  the  will  of  Thomas^  Keeling.    When  he  died  in 
1714,  Thomas  willed  his  property  to  his  son  Adam^,  including  a  "negro  woman 
Moll"  and  her  four  children,  a  "negro  Sam,"  and  a  "negro  woman  Rose"  (Princess 
Anne  County,  Deed  Book  3:  116).    By  1700  there  were  between  10,000  and 
16,000  blacks  in  Virginia  (Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation  1986:  321;    Morgan 
1975:  423).    The  black  population  had  increased  to  60,000  by  1730,  and  in  1750 
blacks  comprised  40  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  (CWF  1986:  329). 
Princess  Anne  County,  however,  had  the  third  lowest  percentage  of  slaves  in 
Tidewater  by  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  and  the  region  had  developed  a 
reputation  as  a  rustic  backwater.    Though  the  county  had  a  small  affluent  planter 
class,  the  typical  Princess  Anne  farmer  survived  on  little  more  than  a  subsistence 
crop  (Mansfield  1989:  26). 


Colonv  to  Nation  (1750-1789) 

While  the  nearby  port  of  Norfolk  was  developing  into  an  important  regional 
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Figure  8.        Virginia  and  Maryland,  1670  (Herrnnann,  1673). 
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political  and  economic  center,  Princess  Anne  County  remained  predominantly 
agricultural  in  character.    The  combination  of  soil  exhaustion  from  intensive 
tobacco  cultivation  and  fierce  competition  from  the  wealthiest  local  planters 
spurred  the  diversification  of  agriculture  throughout  Tidewater  by  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century.    Grain  crops-particularly  corn--and  commodities  such  as  pitch, 
tar,  livestock,  and  lumber  began  to  supplant  tobacco  as  staples  of  the  local 
economy  (Turner  1984:  116,  155-56,  244). 

Though  Princess  Anne's  social  and  economic  fortunes  were  steadily  declining 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Keelings  of  "Dudley's"  evidently  maintained  a 
relatively  high  standard  of  living.    "I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grandson  Adam 
Keeling,"  stated  the  elder  Adam^  Keeling  in  his  1771  will,  "the  Plantation  whereon  I 
now  live,  together  with  the  land  where  my  son  Thomas  Keeling's  Widow  now  lives 
and  the  Marsh  adjoining  the  plantation  I  now  live  on  .  .  .  only  reserving  the  use  of 
the  Plantation  where  his  mother  now  lives  to  her  during  her  Widowhood."    Keeling 
also  dispersed  more  than  30  black  slaves  among  his  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren  (Princess  Anne  County,  Deed  Book  12:  184). 

With  its  prominent  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Princess  Anne 
County  took  on  a  new  strategic  importance  with  the  onset  of  the  American 
Revolution.    Perceived  as  a  haven  for  Tories,  the  county  was  in  fact  divided 
between  loyalists  and  revolutionaries  (Mansfield  1989:  28;    Syer  1959:  72-73).    A 
pitched  skirmish  was  fought  at  Kempsville  in  1775,  and  Princess  Anne  residents 
endured  repeated  coastal  raids  by  British  warships  (Turner  1984:  176,  184). 
Members  of  the  extended  Keeling  family  were  prominent  patriots  during  the 
American  Revolution;    William  Keeling,  Jr.,  for  example,  served  on  the  committee 
for  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775.    Adam^  Keeling's  house  at  "Dudley's," 
meanwhile,  was  significant  enough  to  appear  on  a  British  Engineers  map  of 
Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk  counties  drawn  for  General  Benedict  Arnold  in  1781 
(Figure  9). 

Earlv  National  Period  (1789-1830) 

On  his  death  in  1805,  Adam^  Keeling  willed  the  family  plantation  to  his  son  Adam'* 
(Princess  Anne  County,  Will  Book  2:  262).    This  period  saw  the  resumption  of 
Anglo-American  hostilities;    in  1806  and  1807,  British  warships  sent  to  search 
American  vessels  and  seize  British  subjects  occasionally  anchored  in  Lynnhaven 
Roads,  a  practice  that  led,  in  part,  to  the  War  of  1812.    The  military  action  closest 
to  the  study  area  occurred  in  October  1813,  when  a  British  company  landed  south 
of  Cape  Henry  and  was  repulsed  by  local  militiamen. 

The  post-Revolutionary  era  in  Princess  Anne  County  was  characterized  by 
contracting  economic  and  social  opportunities.    Many  of  the  county's  poorer 
residents  left  the  area  at  this  time,  part  of  a  large-scale  population  shift  from 
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Figure  9.        Map  of  Princess  Anne  County,  1781  (British  Arnny  Engineers). 
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Tidewater  to  the  Piedmont  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.    Census  records  indicate 
that  approximately  8,800  people  resided  in  Princess  Anne  County  in  1800 
(Mansfield  1989:  25).    By  1810,  the  county's  population  had  grown  somewhat  to 
9,498,  of  whom  41  percent  were  slaves.    According  to  the  1810  census,  646 
Princess  Anne  households  owned  at  least  one  slave,  while  421  owned  none 
(Turner  1984:  244). 

The  county's  declining  economic  fortunes  in  this  period  encouraged  the  division  of 
larger  family  farms.    The  Keelings  were  not  immune  to  this  shift  in  landholding 
patterns,  as  "Dudley's"  was  divided  for  the  first  time  since  the  family  acquired  the 
property  in  the  1680s.    When  Adam*  Keeling  died  in  1823  without  specifying  how 
the  property  should  be  apportioned,  the  county  chancery  court  divided  the 
plantation  between  his  two  sons,  Adam^  and  Solomon  S.  Keeling.    The  court 
granted  Adam  the  western  262  acres  of  the  property,  including  the  Keeling  House, 
while  Solomon,  "infant  orphan"  of  the  late  Adam'*  Keeling,  inherited  the  remaining 
108  acres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cove.    "The  part  there  alloted,"  the  court 
noted  concerning  Solomon's  portion,  "is  commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Dudleys"  (Princess  Anne  County,  Chancery  Book  1:  260).    Given  the  phrasing  of 
the  court's  ruling,  it  appears  that  while  the  entire  Keeling  plantation  was  often 
referred  to  collectively  as  "Dudley's,"  the  tract  granted  to  Solomon  Keeling 
(including  the  current  archaeological  project  area)  was  specifically  associated  in  the 
Keeling  family's  memory  with  Richard  Dudley's  seventeenth-century  occupation 
(Figure  10). 

Antebellum  Period  (1830-1860) 

Economic  depression  and  westward  migration  reduced  Princess  Anne  County's 
population  from  9,102  in  1830  to  7,285  by  1840  (Mansfield  1989:  50). 
Agricultural  reform,  spurred  by  innovative  farming  methods  emphasizing  crop 
diversity  and  rotation,  and  fertilization  were  adopted  with  some  measure  of 
success,  and  many  of  the  region's  swamps  were  drained  to  create  new  arable  land. 

Forty  percent  of  the  county's  antebellum  population  was  black.    Though  most  were 
slaves,  some  200  to  350  free  blacks  also  lived  and  worked  in  Princess  Anne. 
While  roughly  62  percent  of  white  households  owned  slaves,  the  modest  type  of 
agriculture  practiced  in  the  area  did  not  require  large  gangs,  and  few  farmers  had 
more  than  a  few  slaves  at  their  disposal  (Mansfield  1989:  50-51). 

In  September  1842,  Adam^  Keeling  sold  his  portion  of  "Dudley's,"  including  the 
Keeling  House,  to  his  brother  Solomon  (Princess  Anne  County,  Deed  Book  40: 
484).    Solomon  later  sold  the  108-acre  property  (including  the  archaeological 
project  area)  originally  granted  him  by  the  county  chancery  court  to  A,  R.  L. 
Keeling.  The  date  of  this  transaction  is  unclear,  but  probably  occurred  during  the 
late  1840s  or  early  1850s,  when  Solomon  sold  him  another  neighboring  property 
(Princess  Anne  County,  Deed  Book  43:  283).    An  1859  map  of  the  area  shows  a 
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Figure  10.     Chancery  court  map,  1823  (Princess  Anne  County,  Chancery  Book  1, 
260). 
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house  on  this  tract  that  was  probably  built  by  A.  R.  L.  Keeling  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  property.    A  wood-framed,  two-story,  antebellum  house  is  stHI 
standing  on  the  same  location  depicted  on  this  map,  along  with  several  related 
outbuildings  (Figure  11). 

Civil  War  (1861-1865) 

The  voters  of  Princess  Anne  County  strongly  favored  secession  in  the  months 
preceding  the  onset  of  sectional  conflict.    Once  the  war  began  they  rallied 
vigorously  to  the  Confederate  cause.    Local  volunteers  flocked  to  join  the  Seaboard 
Rifles,  which  soon  merged  with  the  Sixth  Virginia  Regiment.    Other  county  men 
enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  Cavalry  and  the  Sixteenth  Virginia  Regiment,  while 
older  residents  joined  "home  guard"  units  at  the  courthouse,  London  Bridge,  and 
Kempsville  (Mansfield  1989:  66-67). 

Princess  Anne  County  was  under  Confederate  control  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  but  soon  after  the  famous  clash  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac 
(Virginia)  in  Hampton  Roads,  Union  forces  occupied  the  area,  imposing  martial  law. 
All  bridges  in  the  county  were  destroyed  to  prevent  market  produce  from  reaching 
Norfolk.    While  no  formal  military  engagements  took  place  in  the  county,  guerilla 
attacks  on  Union  troops  were  frequent.    Harsher  restrictions  on  civilian  activity 
followed,  and  movement  out  of  the  county  was  closely  regulated.    The  normal 
functioning  of  the  county  government  was  also  interrupted,  taxes  remained 
uncollected,  and  the  county  records  were  removed  to  Norfolk.    Most  slaves  were 
seized  by  the  Federal  occupiers  or  fled  their  owners.    Lacking  laborers,  most  area 
farms  became  inoperational.    At  war's  end.  Princess  Anne  County  was  left  with 
little  effective  government,  a  battered  infrastructure,  and  a  disrupted  labor  supply. 
Farm  land  was  now  worth  only  a  fraction  of  its  antebellum  value  (Mansfield  1989: 
67). 

Reconstruction  and  Growth  (1865-1917) 

Postwar  Princess  Anne  County  endured  a  painful  period  of  readjustment  and 
reintegration  into  the  reconstructed  Union,  though  some  continuity  was  ensured  by 
the  retention  of  antebellum  political  officials,  including  the  clerk  of  court  and  most 
of  the  county  justices.    Among  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  county  included 
the  institution  of  black  suffrage  and  tax-supported  public  education.    Meanwhile, 
tenant  farmers  and  seasonal  workers,  many  of  them  domestic  servants  from 
Norfolk,  filled  the  void  left  by  emancipated  slaves.    Truck  farming  for  northern 
markets  became  increasingly  important  to  the  local  economy,  and  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne  counties  produced  over  half  the  truck  crops 
consumed  in  eastern  cities  (Mansfield  1989:  76). 

Virginia  Beach  was  first  developed  as  a  seaside  resort  in  the  early  1880s, 
reinvigorating  the  local  economy  by  drawing  affluent  vacationers  to  the  area.     In 
1902  an  electric  rail  line  was  built  across  Lynnhaven  Inlet  to  carry  vacationers  from 
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Figure  11.     Cape  Henry,  1859  (A.D.  Bache). 
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Norfolk  through  Cape  Henry  to  Virginia  Beach.    Construction  of  Fort  Story  at  Cape 
Henry  commenced  in  1916,       reducing  a  military  presence  to  Princess  Anne 
County  that  would  expand  i       lendously  through  the  twentieth-century. 

The  privations  and  disruptions  of  the  postwar  years  evidently  took  their  toll  on  the 
Keelings  of  "Dudley's."    When  Solomon  Keeling  died  in  1881,  the  historic  Keeling 
home  and  surrounding  property  finally  passed  out  of  the  family.    His  heirs  sold  the 
estate  and  farm  to  John  W.  Avery  of  Ontario,  Canada  (Princess  Anne  County, 
Deed  Book  55:  328).    The  Avery's,  in  turn,  sold  the  property  to  E.  C.  Hathaway 
and  Charles  H.  Consolvo  in  1910  (Princess  Anne  County,  Deed  Book  85:  499). 

The  neighboring  property  of  A.  L.  R.  Keeling  across  the  cove  also  passed  out  of  the 
family  during  this  period.    Keeling's  two-story,  wood-framed  farmhouse  (still 
occupied)  is  evident  on  several  maps  of  the  area,  the  earliest  dated  1859.    From 
these  maps  it  appears  that  the  site  of  the  current  project  area  ,  an  approximately 
12-acre  field  bordering  the  cove  on  the  southeast,  has  been  under  cultivation  since 
the  mid-nineteenth-century,  at  least,  while  its  dimensions  and  appearance  have 
remained  essentially  unchanged  until  the  present  day.    This  property  was 
mortgaged  twice  by  A.  L.  R.  Keeling  in  the  1870s  until  it  was  finally  sold  to  Robert 
W.  Woodhouse  in  1880  (Figures  12  to  14). 

World  War  I  to  World  War  II  (1917-1945) 

A  railroad  terminal  was  established  at  Little  Creek  in  1926,  increasing  access  to 
urban  markets  for  the  region's  agricultural  produce.     A  drawbridge  for  automobile 
traffic  followed  the  electric  rail  line  across  Lynnhaven  Inlet  in  1928,  and  by  the 
following  year  paved  coastal  roadways  connected  Norfolk  to  Virginia  Beach. 
Tourism  and  construction  boosted  the  local  economy  through  the  1920s,  though 
farming  began  to  lose  ground  in  a  postwar  climate  of  overproduction  and  national 
agricultural  depression.    The  onset  of  the  Great  Depression  slowed  the  tourist  trade 
at  Virginia  Beach,  but  the  American  entry  into  World  War  II  prompted  the 
development  of  a  substantial  military  presence  in  the  region. 

The  New  Dominion  (1945-present) 

The  end  of  the  Second  World  War  marked  the  close  of  Princess  Anne  County's 
rural  past,  as  the  area  developed  rapidly  into  a  sprawling  suburban  city.    Princess 
Anne  merged  with  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  in  1963,  and  its  population  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  past  thirty  years,  from  111,400  in  1963  to  over  360,000  today 
(Mansfield  1989:  196). 

In  1938,  Hathaway  and  Consolvo  sold  the  Keeling  House  and  adjoining  land  to 
George  W.  Syer  (Princess  Anne  County,  Deed  Book  191:  141).    Syer  next  sold  the 
property  to  F.  Leslie  White  in  1948  (Princess  Anne  County,  Deed  Book  250:  346), 
who  then  deeded  it  to  Admiral  Leon  J.  Manees,  ret.  (Princess  Anne  County, 
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Figure  12.     Untitled  map  of  Hampton  Roads,  1862  (C.H.  Worrett). 
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Figure  13.     Lynnhaven  River,  Broad  and  Linl<liorn  Creeks,  1879  (Frederick  W. 
Frost). 
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Figure  14.      Lynn  Harbor  Bay  and  Vicinity,  1884  (E.  Eliicott). 
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Deed  Book  304:  47).    The  Keeling  House  and  residential  lot,  now  located  at  3157 
Adam  Keeling  Road,  in  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  was  then  occupied  by  Edward 
Breeden  (Mansfield  1989:  21).   The  house,  now  registered  as  a  Virginia  Historic 
Landmark,  is  currently  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Morgan. 

The  "Woodhouse  Farm"  across  the  cove,  site  of  the  current  archaeological 
investigation,  has  successfully  resisted  suburban  encroachment.    The  Woodhouse 
family,  themselves  tracing  their  ancestry  to  the  earliest  days  of  settlement  in 
Lynnhaven,  have  owned  the  property  since  1880.    The  tract  remains  a  working 
farm,  one  of  the  few  surviving  agricultural  enterprises  within  Virginia  Beach  city 
limits.    Today,  the  current  owner,  Robert  W.  Woodhouse  III,  resides  in  Richmond, 
and  the  farmhouse  and  related  buildings  are  sublet  to  tenants.    The  Woodhouse 
Farm  continues  to  produce  crops  of  corn  and  winter  wheat,  preserving  a  tradition 
of  agriculture  on  the  site  that  extends  back  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Phase  I  Objectives  and  Methods 

The  Phase  I  survey  was  intended  to  locate  and  identify  archaeological  sites  on  the 
twelve  acre  project  area  in  order  to  make  recommendations  about  potential 
eligibility  of  sites  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  the  possible 
adverse  effects  to  these  sites.    To  accomplish  this,  both  documentary  and  field 
research  was  conducted.    Though  Phase  I  surveys  are  neither  designed  nor 
intended  to  return  sufficient  information  to  determine  eligibility  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  they  do  involve  preliminary  evaluations  of  the  potential 
significance  of  sites  in  terms  of  potential  National  Register  eligibility. 

To  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  a  site  must  meet  at  least  one  of 
four  criteria.    It  must  be: 

A.  associated  with  significant  events  in  the  broad  patterns  of  national 
history; 

B.  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  our  past; 

C.  representative  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction,  or  the 
work  of  a  master;  or, 

D.  capable  of  yielding  important  information  about  the  past. 

Archaeological  sites  are  typically  eligible  under  Criterion  D.    Moreover,  eligible 
archaeological  sites  must  demonstrate  sufficient  artifactual  evidence  and 
stratigraphic  integrity  to  answer  specific  research  questions.    Such  questions  are 
generally  formulated  through  regional  resource  management  plans,  such  as 
Toward  a  Resource  Protection  Process:    James  City  County,  York  County,  City  of 
Poquoson,  and  City  of  Williamsburg  (Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation  1986).    The 
relationship  between  such  regional  plans  and  individual  surveys  is  twofold: 
through  the  application  of  specific  study  units  or  thematic  contexts  and  regional 
settlement  models,  the  planning  document  acts  as  a  guide  for  individual 
investigations;  and,  the  results  of  individual  investigations  help  verify,  refine  and 
elaborate  the  broad  regional  patterns  on  which  the  validity  and  utility  of  such 
documents  depends. 

An  archaeological  site  is  regarded  as  any  apparent  location  of  human  activity  not 
limited  to  simple  loss,  casual  or  single-episode  discard,  and  having  sufficient 
archaeological  evidence  to  indicate  that  further  testing  would  produce  interpretable 
archaeological  data.    In  contrast,  a  location  is  defined  as  an  area  marked  by  surface 
indications  and  little  else,  and/or  limited  to  simple  loss,  casual  or  single-episode 
discard;  a  location  is  determined,  following  the  Phase  I  survey,  to  have  low 
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potential  of  possessing  interpretable  archaeological  resources.    Some  notable  areas 
with  archaeological  resources  determined  to  be  less  than  50  years  old  may  be 
recorded  as  locations.    Examples  of  locations  would  be  isolated  projectile  point 
finds,  or  scatters  of  not  more  than  5  to  10  historic  artifacts.    Locations  may  also  be 
defined  as  isolated  finds  of  questionable  lithic  material,  such  as  possible  fire- 
cracked  rock  or  debitage. 

Field  Methods 

Although  the  entirety  of  the  project  area  was  located  in  a  fallow  agricultural  field, 
the  thick  cover  of  grass  and  weeds  reduced  the  surface  visibility  to  zero. 
Therefore,  the  entire  survey  area  was  comprehensively  shovel-tested  at  no  greater 
than  75  ft.  intervals. 

The  overall  map  of  the  survey  area  shows  the  approximate  locations  of  shovel  test 
transects.    Formal  transects  occasionally  could  not  be  strictly  adhered  to  due  to 
dense  vegetation  (mostly  thick  patches  of  laurel  and  holly)  and  the  irregular 
dispersal  of  flooded  marshy  areas.    It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  relocate  shovel- 
tests  near  their  originally  planned  location  when  heavy  tree  root  systems,  sheer 
faces  and  standing  water  were  encountered. 

The  shovel  test  interval  was  reduced  in  high  probability  areas  at  the  discretion  of 
the  field  supervisor.    Such  areas  included  well-drained  landforms  near  ravine  heads, 
streams,  and  upland  or  lowland  swamps.    All  shovel  test  holes  were  screening 
through  one-quarter-inch  hardware  cloth.    Each  shovel  test  was  excavated  to 
subsoil  and  all  diagnostic  specimens  were  collected.    Brick,  shell,  and  most 
questionable  lithics  or  ambiguous  limonite  were  also  collected. 

Additional  shovel  tests  were  excavated  around  each  positive  shovel  test  on  the 
formal  transects.   Testing  then  spread  radially  from  the  initial  find  to  define  the  site 
limitations  and  obtain  information  on  cultural  affiliation,  site  type,  and  artifact 
density.    A  representative  soil  profile  was  drawn  at  each  site,  and  the  site  was 
plotted  on  a  1  inch  =  50  ft.  base  map  and  on  quad  sheets.    All  survey  information 
was  recorded  on  a  standardized  Phase  I  Survey  Form. 

Laboratory  Methods 

All  artifact  bags  entering  the  laboratory  were  arranged  numerically  by  provenience 
unit  for  processing.    The  stable  artifacts  were  washed  in  water  using  soft  bristle 
brushes,  dental  picks,  and  dissecting  probes  to  remove  the  dirt.    After  drying,  the 
contents  of  each  provenience  unit  were  divided  into  two  groups  for  cataloging: 
European-American  artifacts  and  Native  American  artifacts.    The  catalog  of 
artifacts  from  each  site  is  provided  in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

European-American  materials  were  sorted  as  to  ceramic,  glass,  metal,  and 
miscellaneous  and  were  cataloged  using  artifact  descriptions  based  on  Ivor  Noel 
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Hume's  A  Guide  to  Artifacts  of  Colonial  America  (1972).    Each  unit  was  assigned  a 
contextual  date  or  ternninus  post  quern  based  on  its  most  recent  datable  object. 

Native  American  materials  were  sorted  and  quantified  within  six  broad  categories: 
ceramic,  lithic,  metal,  faunal,  floral,  and  other.    Ceramic  vessel  sherds  were 
identified  by  paste  (temper)  and  surface  treatment,  with  other  distinguishing 
features  such  as  decoration  noted.    Lithic  artifacts  were  identified  by  raw  material 
and  morphological/functional  types  (eg.,  core,  flake  debitage,  flake  tool,  uniface, 
biface,  ground  stone  tool,  projectile  point,  fire-cracked  rock,  smoking  pipe,  or 
ornament).    Any  floral  and  faunal  remains  recovered  were  identified  by  species. 
Modification  of  these  materials  for  use  as  tools  or  ornaments  was  noted.    The 
cultural  affiliation  of  Native  American  assemblages  was  determined,  as  possible,  by 
comparing  the  attributes  of  ceramic  artifacts  to  those  associated  with  temporally 
and  spatially  sensitive  types  defined  for  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Virginia  as  summarized 
in  Egloff  and  Potter  (1982).    Temporally  diagnostic  projectile  points  and  other  lithic 
tools  were  identified  with  reference  to  types  defined  in  Stephenson  and  Ferguson 
(1963),  Coe  (1964),  Broyles  (1971),  Custer  (1989),  and  other  reports. 

Glass  objects  and  Native  American  and  European-American  ceramics  in  each  unit 
were  mended,  when  possible,  using  cellulose  glue.    After  mending,  the  artifacts 
were  labeled  according  to  context  using  permanent  black  ink  over  a  base  coat  of 
clear  nail  polish  and  sealed  with  another  coat  of  the  same.    Finally,  the  artifacts 
were  placed  in  resealable  polyethylene  bags,  labeled  on  the  exterior  as  to  context 
with  indelible  ink,  and  stored  in  acid-free  boxes. 

Phase  II  Objectives  and  Methods 

The  Phase  II  evaluation  was  designed  to  provide  more  detailed  and  precise 
information  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  sites  and  to  generate  systematic  artifact 
collections  from  which  the  function  of  each  site  or  individual  cultural  components 
could  be  determined.    The  fieldwork  at  44VB240,  44VB241,  and  44VB242  was 
conducted  in  three  phases:    shovel  testing,  hand-excavated  test  units,  and  machine 
excavated  test  trenches.    The  first  phase  of  testing  consisted  of  a  series  of  shovel 
test  holes. 

Shovel  Testing 

The  first  phase  of  investigation  involved  the  excavation  of  shovel  test  holes  at 
twenty  foot  intervals  throughout  each  of  the  sites.    A  total  of  81  shovel  tests  were 
excavated  at  site  44VB240.    Three  hundred  and  seventy-one  shovel  tests  were  dug 
at  sites  44VB241  and  44VB242.    Each  shovel  test  hole  was  approximately  10  to 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  was  excavated  to  culturally-sterile  subsoil.   The  soil  from 
a  shovel  test  hole  was  not  excavated  according  to  soil  layers,  but  was  sifted 
through  1/4"  steel  mesh.    All  cultural  specimens  found  in  the  shovel  tests  were 
collected.    Each  shovel  test  hole  was  assigned  an  individual  number,  and  when 
artifacts  were  recovered,  they  were  recorded  according  to  both  the  shovel  test  hole 
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number  and  the  grid  coordinate  location.    A  shovel  test  form  and  corresponding  soil 
profile  was  recorded  for  each  shovel  test  hole. 

Once  the  approximate  center  of  the  site  was  established  based  on  the  presence  of 
artifacts  and  features  in  shovel  tests,  transects  of  shovel  test  holes  were  extended 
in  all  four  compass  directions  outward  from  the  main  concentration  to  determine 
the  perimeters  of  the  site.    In  general,  if  two  successive,  artifact-free,  shovel  test 
holes  were  encountered  in  each  of  two  transect  lines  in  any  one  direction,  the 
periphery  of  the  site  was  confirmed.    Once  a  solid  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
boundary  had  been  established,  the  results  of  the  shovel  testing  stage  of 
excavation  were  assessed  in  an  effort  to  determine  where  test  units  and  trenches 
were  required  in  order  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  site. 

Test  Trenches 

Test  trenches,  dug  by  using  a  mechanical  excavator  with  a  6  ft.  wide  smooth-edge 
bucket,  were  systematically  placed  across  the  surface  of  both  44VB240  and 
44VB242  based  on  the  findings  of  the  shovel  testing.    An  archaeologist  guided  the 
machine  operator  as  to  the  placement  and  depth  of  the  trenches,  and  examined  the 
exposed  subsoil  in  each  trench  for  possible  cultural  features.    The  archaeologist 
also  watched  for  artifacts  in  the  spoil  pile.    Once  the  excavation  was  completed,  all 
trenches  were  cleaned  by  flat-shoveling  and  troweling.    Any  features  that  were 
noted  in  a  test  trench  were  drawn  in  plan  view  at  a  scale  of  1/4  irvch  =  1  ft. 

Test  Units 

During  the  course  of  shovel  testing  at  44VB241  several  subsurface  features  were 
discerned  in  the  profile  walls  of  the  test  pits.    Because  of  the  sensitivity  and 
potential  importance  of  these  features,    5  ft.  by  5  ft.  test  units  were  hand- 
excavated  in  the  areas  where  features  were  found. 

Excavation  of  the  test  units  proceeded  by  natural  or  cultural  layers  which  were 
assigned  letter  designations.    All  soil  was  screened  through  1/4-inch  mesh.    As 
each  unit  was  dug,  the  excavator  recorded  observations  on  the  stratigraphy  of 
each  unit,  including  information  on  the  soil  color,  texture,  depth,  and  artifact 
content  of  each  layer  encountered.    Excavation  proceeded  to  the  depth  of  sterile 
compact  subsoil.    A  profile  view  of  the  stratigraphy  of  each  unit  was  drawn  at  a 
scale  of  1  inch  =  1ft.    When  significant  features  were  encountered,  a  plan  view  of 
the  unit  was  also  drawn  at  the  same  scale.    Black  and  white  print  and  color  slide 
photographs  were  also  taken  of  important  subsurface  features  and  soil  profiles  that 
exhibited  intact  stratigraphy. 

Phase  II  Archival  Methods 

Preliminary  archival  research  undertaken  in  support  of  archaeological  investigations 
of  44VB240,  44VB241,  and  44VB242  included  the  examination  of  historic  map 
facsimiles  that  are  housed  in  several  repositories  known  to  contain  large  numbers 
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of  Virginia  maps.    Visits  were  made  to  the  Virginia  State  Library,  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Historic  Resources,  and  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation 
Research  Archives  where  map  indices  and  relevant  cartographic  works  were 
examined.    Maps  reproduced  in  secondary  sources  such  as  The  Official  Atlas  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  American  Campaigns  of  Rochambeau's  Army  also  were  utilized. 

Legal   jurisdiction  over  the  current  project  area  changed  several  times  during  the 
course  of  its  occupation.    Originally  part  of  the  Lower  Parish  of  Elizabeth  City 
County  (1629),  the  property  was  subsequently  encompassed  within  the  boundaries 
of  New  Norfolk  County  (1636),  Lower  Norfolk  County  (1637),  Princess  Anne 
County  (1691),  and  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  (1963).     During  Phase  I  and  Phase  II 
research,  the  property's  chain  of  title  and  early  history  was  traced  through  the 
records  of  Virginia  land  patents  and  grants,  deeds,  wills,  chancery  court  records, 
and  secondary  historical  sources.    Deeds  and  wills  pertaining  to  Lower  Norfolk 
County  are  housed  in  the  City  of  Chesapeake  Circuit  Court,  while  those  relating  to 
Princess  Anne  County  are  located  at  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach. 

Previous  Investigations 

The  sites  at  the  Woodhouse  property  were  identified  during  the  Phase  I  survey  by 

JRIA.    No  other  previous  archaeological  work  has  occurred  on  the  property. 

The  general  stratigraphy  of  the  project  area  appears  to  contain  only  one  layer  of 
medium  to  dark  gray-brown  sandy  loam  plowzone  (8"-14"  thick)  and  a  yellow- 
orange  to  orange  sandy  clay  subsoil.    In  some  cases,  there  was  a  transition  layer 
between  plowzone  and  subsoil.    This  transition  layer  consisted  of  light  to  medium 
yellowish-brown  sandy  loam. 

Although  no  previous  archaeological  work  has  been  conducted  within  the  project 
area  itself,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  study  area  has  seen  a  large  amount  of 
cultural  resource  investigations  (see  Figure  2).    Located  to  the  east  of  the  project 
area,  near  Great  Neck  Road,  are  Sites  44VB7,  44VB9,  and  44VB92.    Beginning  in 
the  early  1980s,  the  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources  conducted  intensive 
investigations  of  three  Middle  to  Late  Woodland  period  Native  American  village 
sites.    These  sites  included  the  remains  of  several  longhouses,  shell  middens,  and 
burial  pits  (Hodges  1994).    Site  44VB65  is  located  near  the  Adam  Keeling  house. 
The  Keeling  house,  located  just  to  the  west  of  the  current  project  area,  was 
probably  constructed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth-century  and  may  be 
directly  related  to  Site  44VB241,  the  seventeenth-century  domestic  site  found 
during  the  Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  I  survey.    Located  across  Lynnhaven  Bay  from 
the  study  area,  the  Bayville  Farm  property  also  contained  several  Middle  to  Late 
Woodland  period  Native  American  sites.    Phase  II  investigations  at  Bayville  Farm 
during  the  winter  of  1993/94  revealed  several  pit  features  and  shell  midden 
deposits  (McDonald  1994).    Similar  in  characteristics  to  the  Great  Neck  sites,  the 
Bayville  Farm  archaeological  sites  are  also  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
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Chesapeake  Indian  village  of  Apasus. 
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PHASE  I  SURVEY  RESULTS 

A  total  of  172  shovel  test  holes  were  excavated  within  the  approximately  twelve 
acre  project  area.    The  Phase  I  investigation  of  the  proposed  dredging  disposal  area 
identified  three  archaeological  sites  and  two  artifact  locations  (see  Figure  26,  rear 
pocket). 

44VB240       Middle  to  Late  Woodland  Resource  Procurement  Camp/Late  eighteenth 
to  Early  19th-century  Domestic  Area 

44VB240  is  located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  project  area  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  an  unnamed  tributary  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Lynnhaven 
River  between  10  and  15  ft.  AMSL.    The  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  the 
site  are  formed  by  wetlands  associated  with  the  Lynnhaven  River.    As  a  result  of 
shovel  testing,  44VB240  measured  240  ft.  in  the  north  to  south  direction  and  130 
ft.  east  to  west. 

The  stratigraphy  at  44VB240  typically  consists  of  one  soil  layer.    Layer  A  is  0.8'  to 
1.2'  of  medium  gray-brown  sandy  loam  plowzone.    Subsoil  is  a  yellowish-orange 
sandy  clay.    Although  the  entirety  of  the  site  is  plowed,  subsurface  cultural 
deposits  do  have  the  potential  to  exist. 

A  total  of  1 1  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  within  the  boundaries  of  44VB240. 
Seven  of  the  shovel  test  pits  contained  artifactual  material.    In  addition  to  shovel 
testing,  artifacts  were  collected  by  visual  surface  inspection  in  areas  where  there 
was  no  underbrush.    A  total  of  26  artifacts  were  recovered  from  44VB240.    The 
prehistoric  artifactual  assemblage  consisted  of  five  lithic  reduction  flakes,  two 
fragments  of  lithic  debitage,  one  quartz  projectile  point  base  fragment,  four  sand 
tempered  pottery  sherds,  and  two  cobbles.    Historic  artifacts  included  one 
fragment  of  Dutch  coarseware,  eight  brick  fragments,  and  three  sherds  of 
whiteware. 

Recommendation 

Because  of  the  good  condition  and  density  of  artifacts  found,  44VB240  has  good 
research  potential.    Further  study  may  indicate  that  the  site  possesses  significant 
information  about  Woodland  period  settlement  and  procurement  activities.    The 
historic  component  of  the  site  may  be  able  to  address  important  issues  about  post- 
Revolutionary  War  life  in  the  Virginia  Beach  locality.    If  any  portion  of  the  site  is  to 
be  adversely  impacted  by  construction  in  the  future,  a  Phase  II  archaeological 
significance  evaluation  is  recommended  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  site  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D. 
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Site:    44VB240 

Type:  Middle  to  Late  Woodland  Period  Resource  Pr   :;urement  Camp  and  Late    • 

eighteenth/1 9th-century  Domestic  Area 
Size:    240  ft.  (n-s)  x  130  ft.  (e-w) 

No.  of  Shovel  Tests:  8  of  1 1  positive  shovel  tests,  plus  surface  finds 

Soil  Integrity:  plowed;  fluvial  sandy  loams 

Soil  Character:         friable;  Tetotum  loam 
Recommendation:   Potentially  Eligible  for  nomination  to  National  Register 

44VB241       Second  to  Third  Quarter  seventeenth-century  Domestic  Site 

44VB241  is  located  in  the  western  central  portion  of  the  project  area  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  an  unnamed  tributary  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Lynnhaven  River 
between  10  and  15  ft.  AMSL.   The  western  boundary  of  the  site  is  formed  by 
wetlands  associated  with  the  Lynnhaven  River.    As  a  result  of  shovel  testing, 
44VB241  measured  360  ft.  by  360  ft. 

The  stratigraphy  at  44VB241  typically  consists  of  one  soil  layer.    Layer  A  is  0.8'  to 
1.2'  of  medium  gray-brown  sandy  loam  plowzone.    Subsoil  is  a  yellowish-orange 
sandy  clay.    Although  the  entirety  of  the  site  is  plowed,  subsurface  cultural 
deposits  do  have  the  potential  to  exist. 

A  total  of  29  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  within  the  boundaries  of  44VB241 . 
Twenty-four  of  the  shovel  tests  contained  artifactual  material.    A  total  of  72 
artifacts  were  recovered  from  44VB241 .    The  prehistoric  assemblage  consisted  of 
three  lithic  reduction  flakes,  one  fire-cracked  rock,  four  sand-tempered  Native 
American  pottery,  and  two  sherds  of  shell-tempered  pottery.    The  historic  artifact 
assemblage  consisted  of:    two  sherds  of  Dutch  coarseware,  38  brick  fragments, 
four  nail  fragments,  two  fragments  of  window  glass,  one  unidentified  iron 
fragment,  two  delftware  sherds,  one  sherd  of  North  Devon  coarse  gravel  temper, 
one  sherd  of  unidentified  coarseware,  one  local  pipe  bowl  fragment,  one  English 
pipe  bowl  fragment,  one  bottle  glass  fragment,  one  shard  of  dark  green  wine  bottle 
glass,  one  sherd  of  creamware,  one  sherd  of  pearlware,  and  four  sherds  of 
whiteware. 

Recommendation 

Because  of  the  good  condition  of  the  site  and  early  date  of  the  some  of  the 
artifacts  found  during  the  Phase  I,  44VB241  possesses  high  research  potential. 
The  coarsewares  found  during  the  Phase  I  may  date  the  site  to  the  mid- 
seventeenth-century.    Taking  into  account  the  large  amount  of  development  that 
has  occurred  in  the  Virginia  Beach  area,  44VB241  may  be  one  of  the  few  surviving 
cultural  resources  from  this  early  period  of  settlement  in  the  region.    If  any  portion 
of  the  site  is  to  be  adversely  impacted  by  construction  in  the  future,  a  Phase  11 
archaeological  significance  evaluation  is  recommended  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
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the  site  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D. 

Site:    44VB241 

Type:  Second  to  Third  Quarter  seventeenth-century  Domestic  Complex 

Size:    360  ft.  (n-s)  x  360  ft.  (e-w) 

No.  of  Shovel  Tests:  24  of  29  positive  shovel  tests 

Soil  Integrity:  plowed;  fluvial  sandy  loams 

Soil  Character:         friable;  Tetotum  loam 

Recommendation:    Potentially  Eligible  for  Nomination  to  National  Register 

44VB242       Middle  to  Late  Woodland  Resource  Procurement  Camp 

44VB242  is  located  just  to  the  southeast  of  44VB241,  lying  in  the  south  central 
portion  project  area  between  10  and  15  ft.  AMSL.    As  a  result  of  shovel  testing, 
44VB241  measured  160  ft.  north  to  south  and  150  ft.  east  to  west.    The 
stratigraphy  at  44\/B241  typically  consists  of  one  soil  layer.    Layer  A  is  0.8'  to  1.2' 
of  medium  gray-brown  sandy  loam  plowzone.    Subsoil  is  a  yellowish-orange  sandy 
clay.    Although  the  entirety  of  the  site  is  plowed,  subsurface  cultural  deposits  do 
have  the  potential  to  exist. 

A  total  of  six  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  site. 
Five  of  the  shovel  tests  contained  artifactual  material.    A  total  of  eight  artifacts 
were  recovered  from  44VB242.    The  artifact  assemblage  consisted  of:    two  sherds 
of  shell-tempered  Native  American  pottery,  one  cobble,  one  fire-cracked  rock,  one 
lithic  reduction  flake,  and  three  brick  fragments. 

Recommendation 

Because  of  the  good  condition  and  density  of  artifacts  found,  44VB242  has  good 
research  potential.    Further  study  may  indicate  that  the  site  possesses  significant 
information  about  Woodland  period  settlement  and  procurement  activities.    If  any 
portion  of  the  site  is  to  be  adversely  impacted  by  construction  in  the  future,  a 
Phase  II  archaeological  significance  evaluation  is  recommended  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  the  site  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under 
Criterion  D. 

Site:    44VB242 

Type:  Middle  to  Late  Woodland  Period  Resource  Procurement  Camp 

Size:    160  ft.  (n-s)  x  150  ft.  (e-w) 

No.  of  Shovel  Tests:  5  of  6  positive  shovel  tests,  plus  surface  finds 

Soil  Integrity:  plowed;  fluvial  sandy  loams 

Soil  Character:         friable;  Tetotum  loam 

Recommendation:    Potentially  Eligible  for  nomination  to  National  Register 
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In  addition  to  the  three  archaeological  sites  that  were  recorded  during  the  Phase  I 
survey,  two  artifact  locations  were  recorded  within  the  project  area.    Artifact    • 
locations  are  typically  short-term  occupations  or  single-episode  depositions. 
Typically,  these  locations  are  represented  by  an  isolated  find  or  low  artifact 
densities  and  a  lack  of  subsurface  features.    These  artifact  locations  do  not  have 
the  potential  to  yield  any  further  important  data  about  the  past.    Consequently,  no 
further  work  is  recommended  for  all  of  the  artifact  locations  and  isolated  finds. 
The  findings  at  the  artifact  locations  are  inventoried  below: 

Location  A 

Location  A  is  situated  just  to  the  east  of  Site  44VB242  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  project  area.    Three  positive  shovel  tests  yielded  two  brick  fragments,  one 
nail  fragment,  and  two  sand-tempered  Native  American  pottery  sherds.    Shovel 
tests  were  excavated  in  the  four  cardinal  directions  around  each  of  the  positive 
shovel  tests,  each  yielding  negative  results. 

Location  B 

Location  B  is  situated  just  to  the  north  of  Woodside  Lane  near  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  project  area.    Two  positive  shovel  tests  yielded  four  lithic  flakes. 
Shovel  tests  were  excavated  in  the  four  cardinal  directions  around  each  of  the 
positive  shovel  tests,  each  yielding  negative  results. 
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PHASE  I  PROJECT  SUMMARY 

Three  archaeological  sites  and  one  artifact  location  was  identified  within  the  twelve 
acre  Great  Neck  Point  Disposal  Area  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.    Two  of  the  sites 
represent  prehistoric  activity  while  the  other  site  relates  to  a  nnid-seventeenth- 
century  occupation  (Table  1). 

Table  1.         Identified  archaeological  sites  at  the  Great  Neck  Point  Disposal  Area. 


Site 

Type 

Recommendation 

44VB240 

Woodland  cannp/late  18th- 
19th  c.  domestic  area 

Potentially  Eligible 

44VB241 

17th  c.  domestic  complex 

Potentially  Eligible 

44VB242 

Woodland  camp 

Potentially  Eligible 

44VB240,  44VB241,  and  44VB242  are  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  Criterion  D.    Although  all  of  the  sites  are 
plowed  and  do  not  maintain  stratigraphic  integrity,  they  do  demonstrate  a  wide 
variety  of  artifact  types  and  ages.    Although  no  cultural  features  were  discovered 
during  the  Phase  I,  there  is  a  high  potential  for  the  presence  of  subsurface  cultural 
deposits.    Phase  II  archaeological  significance  evaluation  is  recommended  if  the 
sites  are  going  to  be  impacted  in  any  way  by  development. 
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PHASE  II  PROJECT  RESULTS 

44VB240       Middle  to  Late  Woodland  Resource  Procurement  Camp/1 9th-century 
Domestic  or  Agricultural  Area 

Overview 

Bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  wetlands  associated  with  Lynnhaven  Bay, 
44VB240  is  characterized  by  a  light  to  moderate  scatter  of  artifacts  measuring 
approximately  240  ft.  north  to  south  and  130  ft.  east  to  west.    Phase  II 
investigations  of  44VB240  confirmed  the  findings  of  the  Phase  I  survey.    Hand-dug 
shovel  test  holes  and  machine-excavated  test  trenches  produced  a  wide  variety  of 
both  prehistoric  and  historic  artifact  types.    Additionally,  test  trenches  revealed  a 
historic  fenceline,  possibly  dating  to  the  19th-century. 

Field  Procedure 

A  combination  of  shovel  test  holes  and  machine-excavated  test  trenches  was 
employed  in  order  to  evaluate  the  cultural  resources  at  44\/B240.    Although  the 
site  was  located  in  a  fallow  agricultural  field,  the  dense  ground  cover  made  it 
necessary  to  utilize  shovel  testing  techniques.    Machine-excavated  test  trenches 
were  placed  in  areas  of  high  artifact  density  or  areas  were  shovel  testing  had 
indicated  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  cultural  deposit. 

Shovel  Testing 

A  total  of  81  shovel  test  holes  were  excavated  at  44VB240.    The  artifact 
assemblage  collected  during  the  testing  indicates  that  the  site  was  occupied  during 
the  Middle  to  Late  Woodland  period  of  prehistory  and  the  19th-century.    A  total  of 
88  artifacts  were  recovered  during  Phase  II  shovel  testing  at  44VB240  (see  rear 
pocket  map.  Figure  22). 

The  prehistoric  assemblage  at  44VB240  consisted  of  a  total  of  42  artifacts.    Lithic 
reduction  flakes  comprised  the  majority  of  the  collection  (n  =  22)  followed  by  Native 
American  pottery  sherds  (n  =  18)  and  fire-cracked  rock  (n  =  2). 

Lithic  reduction  flakes  consisted  of  nine  quartz  flakes,  five  quartzite  flakes,  and 
eight  chert  flakes.    The  pottery  consisted  of  three  shell-tempered  specimens,  nine 
sand-tempered  sherds  and  six  unidentified  sherds. 

The  historic  artifact  assemblage  at  44VB240  consisted  of  46  artifacts.    Brick 
consisted  of  the  majority  of  the  collection  (n  =  23)  followed  by  unidentified  iron 
fragments  (n  =  14)  and  whiteware  (n  =  3).    Other  historic  artifacts,  found  in  lesser 
quantities  included  dark  green  bottle  glass  (n  =  1),  nail  fragment  (n  =  1), 
porcelaneous  fragment  (n  =  1 ),  molten  glass  (n  =  1 ),  Albany  slip  stoneware  (n  =  1 ), 
and  Dutch  coarseware  (n  =  1). 
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Machine  Excavated  Test  Trenches 

As  a  result  of  subsurface  testing,  machine  excavated  test  trenches  were  placed  in 
areas  of  dense  artifact  concentrations.    A  total  of  two  test  trenches  were 
excavated  within  the  boundaries  of  44VB240.    Test  Trench  1  measured 
approximately  220  ft.  in  length.    Test  Trench  2  measured  approximately  90  ft.  in 
length.    Test  Trench  1  revealed  a  line  of  pestholes  which  may  represent  a  19th- 
century  fenceline.    Test  Trench  2  revealed  no  cultural  features.    Surface  finds 
recovered  during  the  course  of  test  trenching  included  1  English  pipe  stem 
fragment,  1  Dutch  coarseware  sherd,  1  quartz  preform,  12  sand-tempered  Native 
American  pottery  sherds  and  17  unidentified  Native  American  pottery  sherds. 

As  mentioned  above.  Test  Trench  1  revealed  a  historic  period  fenceline.    The 
fenceline,  referred  to  as  Feature  706  A  through  M,  consisted  of  six  pestholes  (see 
rear  pocket  map,  Figure  23).    Each  pesthole  and  postmold  was  given  the  Feature 
706  designation  and  its  own  letter  designation.    The  exposed  portion  of  the 
fenceline  is  oriented  from  north  to  south  and  extends  for  approximately  70  ft. 

The  pestholes  in  the  fenceline  are  either  circular  or  oval  in  shape  and  have  a 
measurement  that  varies  from  1.0  ft.  to  1.5  ft.  in  diameter.    The  postmolds  are 
circular  in  plan  and  vary  in  measurement  from  0.4  ft.  to  0.6  ft.  in  diameter.    The  fill 
for  the  pestholes  consists  of  light  gray-brown  sandy  loam  mottled  with  dark  orange 
sandy  clay.    The  postmold  fill  typically  consisted  of  medium  to  dark  gray-brown 
sandy  loam  with  charcoal  inclusions.    Postmold  706G  still  has  large  fragments  of 
burned  wood  present  in  the  soil  matrix.    No  artifacts  were  found  in  association  with 
the  fencelines  features. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations  for  44VB240 

Phase  II  investigation  revealed  that  44VB240  is  a  recurrently  occupied  Native 
American  site  from  as  early  as  the  Middle  Woodland  period  through  the  Late 
Woodland/Contact  periods.    44VB240  also  has  a  nineteenth-century  historic 
component  that  demonstrated  intact  subsurface  features. 

The  Native  American  artifacts  recovered  in  the  Phase  II  investigation  demonstrate 
that  the  site  was  used  as  lithic  procurement  area  and  workshop.    A  large 
percentage  of  the  lithic  material  recovered  from  44VB240  was  high-grade  chert  and 
jasper.   The  presence  of  sand-tempered  wares  indicates  that  the  site  was  most 
likely  first  occupied  during  the  Middle  Woodland  period.    Shell-tempered  wares 
indicate  recurrent  occupation  of  the  site  throughout  the  Late  Woodland,  and 
possibly,  the  Contact  period. 

44VB240  is  also  positioned  in  an  advantageous  location  for  the  procurement  of 
food  resources.    The  Lynnhaven  drainage,  because  of  its  plentiful  quantities  of 
migratory  fish  and  shellfish,  became  the  focus  of  Native  American  settlement.    The 
Middle  and  Late  Woodland  periods  are  characterized  by  an  increasingly  sedentary 
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lifestyle  and  focus  on  estuarine  and  agricultural  settings.    This  rich  environment 
would  have  encouraged  not  only  recurrent  settlement,  but  possibly  even  a 
permanent  presence. 

Although  the  prehistoric  component  at  44VB240  is  characterized  by  low  artifact 
frequencies,  recent  research  in  the  Virginia  Coastal  Plain  suggests  that  the  several 
components  may  be  related  elements  comprising  a  large,  dispersed,  agricultural 
settlement  complex.    While  the  Late  Woodland  settlement  pattern  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  included  nucleated,  sometimes  palisaded  sites,  current  archaeological 
research  and  review  of  historic  accounts  and  cartographic  sources  suggest  that 
settlements  could  also  be  structured  as  a  core  area  surrounded  by  small  household 
groups,  a  single  loose  cluster  of  households,  or  a  number  of  small  household 
clusters  distributed  over  several  hundred  acres  (Hodges  1993a;  Potter  1982; 
Turner  and  Opperman  1993:72-77).    Individual  elements  of  these  internally 
dispersed  settlements  might  be  represented  by  only  light  artifact  scatters.    For 
example,  an  intensive  controlled  surface  collection  conducted  at  site  44JC308  on 
the  Chickahominy  River  documented  artifact  frequencies  of  a  maximum  of  five  Late 
Woodland/Contact  period  sherds  per  10-foot  square,  with  frequencies  of  one  or 
two  sherds  far  more  common  (Hodges  1993a:Table  11).    In  excavations  of  a  2.1- 
acre  section  of  site  44JC308,  45  oval  structure  patterns  were  documented.    These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  loosely  scattered  across  the  excavation  area  (Hodges  and 
Hodges  1994). 

The  archaeological  visibility  of  Late  Woodland/Contact  settlement  in  the  Virginia 
Coastal  Plain  is  affected  by  trash  disposal  patterns  as  well  as  settlement  structure. 
For  example,  excavations  at  the  Great  Neck  site  (44VB7)  found  only  low 
frequencies  of  ceramic  artifacts  in  plowzone  deposits  overlying  a  section  of  a  small 
palisaded  area  of  the  settlement.    Test  units  directly  overlying  trash-filled  pit 
features  contained  significantly  greater  amounts  of  material,  but  pit  features  other 
than  burials  are  rare  on  Late  Woodland/Contact  sites  in  the  Coastal  Plain  (Hodges 
1993b:Table  2,  369-370;  Hodges  and  Hodges  1994:292).    Elsewhere  at  Great 
Neck,  at  the  Addington  site  (44VB9),  significant  amounts  of  Late  Woodland 
material  were  found  in  midden  deposits  that  had  accumulated  on  the  slope  nearest 
the  waterline,  far  below  the  ridgeline  where  most  of  the  residences  were  located 
(Geier,  Cromwell,  and  Hensley  1986). 

The  results  of  Phase  II  test  excavations  at  Bayville  Farm,  located  across  Lynnhaven 
Bay  from  the  current  project  area,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  artifact  frequency 
and  distribution  patterns  seen  at  44JC308  and  Great  Neck.    The  test  units  at 
Bayville  Farm  found  to  contain  burials  or  structural  patterns  produced  ceramics  in 
only  low  to  moderate  frequencies,  but  much  higher  frequencies  were  encountered 
in  the  test  unit  placed  in  a  midden  deposit  situated  downslope  from  the  features 
documented  at  site  44VB76.    Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  small  Late 
Woodland/Contact  components  at  the  Bayville  Farm  sites  together  comprised  a 
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dispersed  permanent  settlennent  extending  along  the  southern  shore  of  Pleasure 
House  Creel<  (McDonald  1994).    A  sinnilar  settlement  pattern  may  be  the  case  for 
the  prehistoric  components  of  sites  44VB240  and  44VB241.    A  relatively  light  to 
moderate  scatter  of  artifacts  was  found  along  the  high  ground  where  structures 
would  have  been  located.    Because  the  project  area  does  not  extend  outside  of  the 
cultivated  field,  archaeological  testing  was  not  conducted  in  the  wooded  areas  that 
surround  the  field.   These  wooded  areas,  located  along  the  margins  of  the 
agricultural  field,  contain  lowland  terraces  and  slopes.    Research  at  the  Great  Neck 
and  Bayville  Farm  sites  has  demonstrated  that  these  lowland  terrace  and  slope 
areas  were  convenient  locations  for  prehistoric  trash  disposal.    44\/B240, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  most  likely  extends  into  the  woodline.    It  is  in 
these  wooded  margins  that  prehistoric  middens  will  most  likely  be  found. 

The  historic  component  of  44\/B240  seems  to  be  a  nineteenth-century  agricultural 
or  trash  disposal  area.    Most  of  the  datable  historic  artifacts  recovered  from  the 
plowzone  can  be  attributed  to  the  first  half  of  the  19th-century.    Because  of  the 
site's  location  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  field,  the  area  would  have  been  a 
convenient  location  for  trash  disposal  and  the  fenceline  may  represent  some  sort  of 
property  or  boundary  demarcation.    The  1879  Frost  map  of  the  Lynnhaven  River 
shows  a  fenceline  near  the  current  location  of  44VB240  (see  Figure  13).    The 
artifactual  material  and  cultural  deposits  may  also  be  related  to  the  ca.  1840s 
house  which  still  stands  at  the  end  of  the  unpaved  lane,  several  hundred  yards  to 
the  south  of  44VB240.    The  project  area  is  directly  across  a  cove  from  the  Adam 
Keeling  House  (DHR  Inventory  #134-18),  and  the  property  encompassing  the 
project  area  was  owned  by  the  Keeling  family  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  thus  likely  that  the  historic  component  of  this  site  is  related  to  the  Keeling 
occupation. 

Archaeological  deposits  associated  with  Native  American  settlement  during  the 
Woodland  period  and  19th-century  occupation  are  known  to  survive  intact  below 
plowzone  levels  within  the  boundaries  of  44VB240.    When  designing  the  layout  of 
proposed  development,  the  probability  of  impacting  significant  archaeological 
deposits  can  be  minimized  by  considering  data  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  cultural 
components.    If  at  all  possible,  disturbances  should  be  avoided  within  the  site 
boundaries  because  of  the  site's  potential  eligibility  to  the  National  Register.    If 
impact  to  the  sites  cannot  be  avoided,  any  disturbance  below  the  present  ground 
surface  should  be  preceded  by  focused  testing  and  data  recovery  of  the 
archaeological  components. 

Site:    44VB240 

Function:       Middle  Woodland  to  Late  Woodland/Contact  Period  Procurement  or 

Base  Camp/1 9th-century  Agricultural  Area,  likely  related  to  Keeling 

House  property 
Site  Size:    240  ft.  (n-s)  by  130  ft.  (e-w) 
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Related  to:  prehistoric  component  of  44VB241 

Site  Depth:    approximately  1.0  ft  to  subsoil 

Agricultural  Potential  of  Soil:    Excellent 

Site  Condition  and  Integrity:    Disturbed  by  modern  cultivation  practices 

Eligible  for  Nomination  to  the  National  Register:    Yes,  under  Criterion  D 

44VB241       Middle  to  Late  Woodland  Procurement  or  Base  Camp/Second  Quarter 
seventeenth-century  to  First  Quarter  eighteenth-century  Domestic  Site 

Overview 

Bounded  on  the  west  by  wetlands  associated  with  Lynnhaven  Bay,  44VB241  is 
characterized  by  a  moderate  to  heavy  scatter  of  artifacts  measuring  approximately 
360  ft.  by  360  ft.    Phase  II  investigations  of  44VB241  confirmed  the  findings  of 
the  Phase  I  survey.    Hand-dug  shovel  test  holes  and  test  units  produced  a  wide 
variety  of  both  prehistoric  and  historic  artifact  types.    Test  units  revealed  several 
historic  period  features  including  a  fence  pesthole  and  two  possible  trash  pits. 
Both  trash  pits  contained  material  dating  to  the  mid  seventeenth-century. 

Field  Procedure 

A  combination  of  shovel  test  holes  and  test  units  was  employed  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  cultural  resources  at  44VB241 .    Although  the  site  was  located  in  a 
fallow  agricultural  field,  the  dense  ground  cover  made  it  necessary  to  utilize  shovel 
testing  techniques.    Test  units  were  placed  in  areas  of  high  artifact  density  or  areas 
were  shovel  testing  had  indicated  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  cultural  deposit. 
Due  to  the  sensitivity  and  significance  of  these  features,  machine-excavated  test 
trenches  were  not  used  at  Site  44VB241 . 

Shovel  Testing 

A  total  of  279  shovel  test  holes  were  excavated  at  44\/B241 .    The  artifact 
assemblage  collected  during  the  testing  indicates  that  the  site  was  occupied  during 
the  Middle  to  Late  Woodland  periods  and  from  the  second  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth-century  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth-century  (see  rear  pocket 
map.  Figure  24).    A  total  of  452  artifacts  were  recovered  during  Phase  II  shovel 
testing  at  44VB241 . 

The  prehistoric  assemblage  at  44VB241  consisted  of  a  total  of  77  artifacts.    Native 
American  pottery  comprised  the  majority  of  the  collection  (n  =  54)  followed  by  lithic 
reduction  flakes  (n  =  14),  lithic  debitage  (n  =  6),  fire-cracked  rock  (n  =  2),  and  one 
biface. 

Lithic  reduction  flakes  consisted  of  one  quartz  flake,  seven  quartzite  flakes,  and  six 
chert  flakes.    The  pottery  consisted  of  twelve  shell-tempered  specimens,  thirty-nine 
sand-tempered  sherds  and  three  unidentified  sherds.    The  distribution  map  for  the 
Native  American  artifacts  recovered  from  44VB241  shows  three  concentrations 
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44VB24-1 —Native  American  Artifact  Distribution 
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Figure  15.     Distribution  of  Native  American  artifacts,  44VB241, 
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centering  around  grid  points  N880/E460,  N880/E580,  and  N820/E320  (Figure  15). 
A  wide  variety  of  historic  artifacts  were  recovered  during  tlie  sliovel  testing.    A 
total  of  375  historic-period  artifacts  were  recovered  during  shovel  testing  at 
44VB241  (Table  2).    Brick  constituted  the  largest  artifact  category,  contributing 
26.7%  of  the  historic  collection  (n  =  100).    Historic  ceramic  fragments  (n  =  83) 
contributed  22.1%  of  the  historic  artifacts.    Nail  fragments  (n=46)  constituted 
12.2%  of  the  historic  artifact  assemblage.    English  and  local  tobacco  pipe 
fragments  each  represented  a  smaller,  but  significant,  portion  of  the  artifact 
assemblage.    Artifact  distribution  maps,  generated  with  the  SURFER  software 
program,  isolated  several  artifact  concentrations  which  may  indicate  the  location  of 
cultural  activity  areas. 

Eighty-three  ceramic  specimens  were  recovered  during  shovel  testing  (Table  3). 
Fourteen  different  ceramic  types  were  identified  and  ranged  from  early 
seventeenth-century  coarsewares  and  stonewares  to  19th-century  whiteware. 
Twenty-six  specimens  of  Dutch  coarseware  constituted  the  largest  group  of 
sherds,  followed  by  whiteware  (n  =  16),  unidentified  coarsewares  (n  =  12),  and 
delftware  (n  =  5).    44VB241  yielded  several  artifacts  which  date  to  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth-century.    A  sherd  of  North  Italian  Pisa  marbleized  slipware  and 
several  fragments  of  Frechen  or  Bellarmine  jug  were  recovered  from  the  site.    Both 
of  these  artifacts  have  been  found  in  early  seventeenth-century  contexts  on  several 
archaeological  sites  (Deagan  1987). 

Artifact  Analysis 

Although  small,  the  prehistoric  artifact  assemblage  (n  =  77)  from  44VB241  was 
concentrated  mainly  in  the  northeastern  quadrant  of  the  site.    Lithic  reduction 
material  contributed  to  only  18  percent  (n  =  14)  of  the  total  collection.    Native 
American  ceramic  sherds  comprised  the  majority  (70  percent)  of  the  assemblage. 
Within  this  group,  the  most  predominant  type  of  ceramic  was  sand-tempered  wares 
(n  =  39)  followed  by  shell-tempered  sherds  (n  =  12)  and  finally  unidentified  sherds 
(n  =  3).    Generally,  sand-tempered  wares  can  be  attributed  to  the  Middle  Woodland 
period,  however  most  of  the  sherds  recovered  were  too  small  to  accurately  ascribe 
a  surface  treatment,  thus  assignment  of  a  specific  ware  type  or  time  period  was 
impossible. 

Because  these  artifacts  were  found  concentrated  in  a  single  area,  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  for  the  presence  of  Middle  or  Late  Woodland  features.    The  density  of 
prehistoric  artifacts  at  44VB241  was  similar  to  that  of  44VB240;  loose 
concentrations  of  Native  American  pottery  and  lithic  flakes.    Although  the  density 
of  the  concentrations  was  light,  research  on  other  prehistoric  sites  in  the  Tidewater 
area  has  demonstrated  that  surface  scatters  of  artifacts  do  not  accurately  show  the 
density  of  features  which  may  lie  below  the  surface. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  historic  artifact  assemblage  gathered  during  the  Phase  II 
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provides  a  glimpse  of  a  potentially  significant  archaeological  site.    The  artifact 
assemblage  was  first  divided  into  two  categories,  architectural  and  domestic.    The 
architectural  group  consists  mainly  of  brick,  mortar/daub,  nails,  and  window  glass. 
The  domestic  group  consists  of  ceramics,  bottle  glass,  tobacco  pipe  fragments, 
and  other  miscellaneous  household  items.    The  domestic  group  assemblage  was 
subdivided  into  seventeenth-century  and  eighteenth-century  temporal  categories  in 
an  effort  to  distinguish  changes  in  activity  areas  over  time. 

Evidence  from  the  ceramic  assemblage  indicates  that  the  site  was  probably  first 
occupied  in  the  1630s.    The  presence  of  North  Devon  and  Dutch  coarsewares  help 
to  fix  the  initial  occupation  date  at  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth-century. 
The  presence  of  ware  types  such  as  Staffordshire  slipware  and  Westerwald 
stoneware  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  the  site  was  continually  occupied 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth-century  despite  the  sale  of  the  property  and 
the  termination  of  Dudley  ownership  in  1661.    The  lack  of  white  salt  glaze 
stoneware  and  English  pipe  stems  with  bore  diameters  of  5/64"  or  smaller  indicates 
that  44VB241  was  most  likely  abandoned  by  the  1710s. 

The  ceramic  assemblage  at  44\/B241  is  similar  to  that  of  most  seventeenth-century 
sites  found  in  the  Chesapeake  region.    44HT55,  located  on  the  grounds  of 
Hampton  University,  was  a  seventeenth-century  domestic  site  excavated  by  the 
Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation  in  1988.    The  remains  of  several  post-in-ground 
buildings  were,  one  with  a  brick-lined  cellar,  were  discovered  during  the  course  of 
excavation.    The  level  of  investigation  at  44HT55  was  a  complete  Phase  III  data 
recovery.    Since  the  exact  nature  of  the  historic  features  at  44VB241  is  not  yet 
known,  the  comparative  data  for  44\/B241  and  44HT55  will  be  limited  to  the 
artifact  assemblage. 

The  artifact  collection  of  both  sites  is  dominated  by  lead  glazed  coarsewares  with 
smaller  percentages  of  stonewares  and  tin-glazed  earthenwares  (Edwards  et  al. 
1989:  174)  (Table  4).    Almost  all  of  the  ceramics  found  at  44VB241  were 
originally  from  vessels  that  had  food  serving/consumption  or  food  storage 
functions.    According  to  ceramic  functional  categories  for  the  Hampton  site,  food 
serving  vessels  constituted  the  largest  percentage  (39.3%).    Food  storage  vessels 
constituted  the  next  largest  percentage  (23.7%)  and  food  processing  and 
preparation  vessels  were  also  well-represented,  comprising  22.1%  of  the 
assemblage  (Edwards  et  al.  1989:  179-180).    The  high  ratio  of  coarsewares  to 
other  ware  types  has  been  theorized  to  be  indicative  of  the  eating  and  dining 
practices  of  the  early  settlers.    Meals  during  this  time  period,  most  commonly 
stews  and  soups,  were  usually  prepared  in  one  large  communal  pot  and  individuals 
could  serve  themselves  at  meal  time.    It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth-century  that 
large  amounts  of  dinnerware  become  available  (Edwards  et  al.  1989:  251). 

The  Phase  II  investigation  recovered  a  large  sample  of  English  and  domestic 
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Figure  16.      Distribution  of  seventeentli-century  domestic  artifacts,  44VB241 
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tobacco  pipe  fragments.    Sixty-four  percent  of  the  tobacco  pipe  fragments 
recovered  were  of  English  origin  while  the  remaining  thirty-six  percent  may  be 
attributed  to  domestic  manufacture.   The  bore  diameters  of  the  English  stems 
ranged  from  8/64"  to  6/64".    No  pipe  stem  fragments  dating  past  1710  were 
found  during  the  Phase  II  investigations  (Table  5).    All  of  the  pipe  bowl  fragments 
were  too  small  to  be  definitively  dated.    In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  size 
of  44VB241,  pipe  fragments,  ceramics,  and  the  rest  of  the  domestic  artifacts,  were 
plotted  for  their  spatial  distribution  across  the  site. 

The  distribution  map  for  seventeenth-century  domestic  artifacts  demonstrates  one 
large  concentration  in  the  central  portion  of  the  site  with  four  smaller,  more  isolated 
concentrations  located  closer  to  the  peripheries  of  the  site.   The  concentrations  are 
centered  near  grid  points:    N860/E380,  N780/E320,  N680/E320,  and  N660/E520. 
Most  of  these  concentrations  are  located  at  or  near  places  where  shovel  testing 
had  indicated  the  presence  of  a  cultural  feature  (Figure  16). 

The  distribution  map  for  eighteenth-century  domestic  artifacts  demonstrates  several 
small  concentrations  of  domestic  refuse  located  close  to  the  edges  of  the  site. 
While  no  large,  centralized  concentration  exists,  groupings  of  eighteenth-century 
artifacts  near  grid  points  N680/E300,  N780/E340,  N820/E520,  and  N760/E520  do 
indicate  areas  of  eighteenth-century  trash  disposal  (Figure  17). 

The  distribution  map  for  the  architecture  group  combines  both  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  data  since  it  is  difficult  to  date  brick,  window  glass,  and  nail 
fragments.    This  distribution  map,  however,  does  compare  favorably  to  the  data 
presented  in  each  of  the  domestic  artifact  distribution  maps.    Concentrations  of 
architectural  debris  were  noted  in  areas  similar  to  those  found  with  the  data  from 
the  domestic  refuse.    The  large  concentration  of  structural  debris  found  in  the 
center  of  the  site  may  indicate  the  location  of  the  main  dwelling.    Smaller  clusters 
of  architectural  artifacts  found  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  main  concentration 
may  indicate  the  positions  of  outbuildings  (Figure  18). 

These  distribution  maps  indicate  a  shift  of  activity  areas  from  the  seventeenth- 
century  to  the  eighteenth-century.    While  seventeenth-century  activity  seems  to  be 
centered  close  to  the  main  house  in  the  approximate  center  of  the  site,  eighteenth- 
century  trash  disposal  shifted  to  a  location  further  away  from  the  main  house. 
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Figure  1 7.     Distribution  of  eighteenth-century  domestic  artifacts,  44VB241 
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44YB241 -Architectural  Artifact  Distribution 
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Figure  18.     Distribution  of  architectural  artifacts,  44VB24r 
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Table  2.         Range  of  historic  artifacts  recovered  during  shovel  testing,  44VB241 


Artifact  Type 

Number 

Percent            | 

1 
Architecture  Group 

Brick  fragnnents 

100 

26.7% 

Nail  fragments 

46 

12.2% 

Window  glass  fragments 

8 

2.3% 

Daub/Mortar  fragments 

2 

0.5% 

Plaster  fragments 

1 

0.3% 

Domestic  Group 

Various  ceramic  vessel  fragments 

83 

22.1% 

English  clay  tobacco  pipe  bowls  and  stems 

29 

7.7% 

Local  clay  tobacco  pipe  bowls  and  stems 

16 

4.2% 

Case  bottle  glass  fragments 

13 

3.5% 

Clear  bottle  glass  fragments 

12 

3.2% 

Unidentified  iron  fragments 

7 

1.8% 

Molten  glass  fragments 

3 

0.8% 

Copper  alloy  fragments 

2 

0.5% 

Lead  shot 

1 

0.3% 

Miscellaneous  Group 

Animal  bone  fragments 

28 

7.4% 

Shell  fragments  (oyster,  clam) 

16 

4.2% 

Animal  tooth  fragments 

8 

2.3% 

Historic  Artifact  Totals 

375 

100% 
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Table  3. 


Range  of  historic  ceramics  recovered  during  shovel  testing,  44VB241 


Ceramic  Type 

Number 

Percent 

Coarsewares 

Dutch  Coarseware  (1600-1700) 

26 

31.3% 

Unidentified  Coarseware  (1600-1900) 

12 

14.5% 

North  Devon  Fine  Gravel  Temper  (1600-1630) 

2 

2.4% 

North  Devon  Coarse  Gravel  Temper  (1600-1775) 

2 

2.4% 

Stonewares 

Westerwald  Stoneware  (1600-1775) 

5 

6.0% 

Rhenish  Brown  (Frechen)  Stoneware  (1600-1700) 

4 

4.8% 

American  Brown  Stoneware  (1750-1900) 

2 

2.4% 

English  Brown  Stoneware  (1680-1775) 

1 

1.2% 

Tin  Glazed  Earthenware 

Delftware  (1680-1775) 

5 

6.0% 

Slipwares 

North  Italian  Pisa  Slipware  (1610-1660) 

1 

1.2% 

Staffordshire  Slipware  (1680-1775) 

1 

1.2% 

Refined  Earthenwares 

Whiteware  (1805-1900) 

16 

19.4% 

Creamware  (1762-1820) 

3 

3.6% 

Pearlware  (1780-1830) 

3 

3.6% 

Totals 

83 

100% 
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Table  4.         Comparison  of  ware  types,  44VB241  and  44HT55. 

WARE  TYPE  COMPARISON 

MID  17TH  CENTURY  TIDEWATER  SITES 


COARSE  WARES 
72 


COARSE  WARES 
52 


STONEWARE 
17 


TIN-GLAZE 
8 


44VB241 


TIN-GLAZE 
35 


44HT55 


STONEWARE 
8 


44HT55  DATA  SOURCE-EDWARDS  ET  AL.  1989 


Table  5.         Application  of  Binford  mean  pipe  stem  formula,  English  pipe  stems  at 
44VB241 . 


Bore  Diameter 

Fragments 

Product 

4/64  (1750-1800) 

0 

0 

5/64(1710-1750) 

0 

0 

6/64(1680-1710) 

4 

24 

7/64  (1650-1680) 

4 

28 

8/64(1620-1650) 

4 

32 

Total 

1 

84 

Y 

=  1931.85-267.82=1664 

0 
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Test  Units 

Five  test  units  (5  ft.  x  5  ft.)  were  excavated  at  site  44VB241  .Test  units  were 
placed  in  areas  of  high  artifact  density  or  where  shovel  testing  had  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  subsurface  cultural  feature. 

TU  601  (N780/E320):    TU  601,  a  5  ft.  square  test  unit,  was  excavated  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  site  where  shovel  testing  had  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
feature.   The  stratigraphy  of  TU  601  consisted  of  one  0.9  ft.  thick  layer  of  mediunn 
gray-brown  sandy  loam.    Layer  A  is  representative  of  the  plow  zone  layer  that  is 
found  across  the  entirety  of  the  site.    Subsoil  is  a  dark  orange  sandy  clay.    Below 
Layer  A,  Feature  701  was  encountered. 

44VB241/ER  701:    A  feature  was  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  TU  601. 
The  original  test  unit  was  expanded  to  the  west  (TU  602)  in  order  to  more  fully 
expose  the  edges  of  the  feature.    Although  only  a  portion  of  the  feature  was 
exposed,  ER  701  appears  to  have  a  circular  shape  and  may  measure  approximately 
6.5  ft.  in  diameter  (Figure  19).   The  feature,  possibly  a  seventeenth-century  trash 
pit,  has  a  fill  consisting  of  dark  brown  sandy  loam  with  brick  and  charcoal 
inclusions.    Artifacts  that  were  collected  from  the  surface  of  ER  701  included  two 
English  pipe  stems,  one  unglazed  coarseware  fragment,  one  nail  fragment,  three 
bone  fragments,  and  one  daub  fragment. 

TU  602  (N780/E315):    TU  602  is  a  5  ft.  square  test  unit  that  is  a  western 
extension  of  TU  601 .    The  stratigraphy  in  the  unit  was  similar  to  that  of  TU  601 . 
Feature  701  was  encountered  across  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  test  unit  (see 
Figure  19). 

TU  603  (N680/E360):    TU  603,  5  ft.  square  test  unit,  was  excavated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  site  where  shovel  testing  had  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
cultural  feature.    The  stratigraphy  of  TU  603  was  representative  of  that  of  the 
entire  site.    Artifacts  collected  from  Layer  A  included:  one  English  pipe  bowl 
fragment,  one  local  pipe  stem  fragment,  one  Frechen  stoneware  jug  rim  sherd,  four 
nail  fragments,  and  one  bone  fragment.    Below  the  plow  zone,  several  features 
were  recorded. 

44VB241/ER  702  A/B:    ER  702  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  test  unit. 
ER  702A,  a  fence  postmold,  is  circular  in  shape  and  measures  approximately  0.5 
ft.  in  diameter.    The  postmold  has  a  dark  gray-brown  sandy  loam  fill  with  charcoal 
Inclusions.    ER  702B,  the  fence  pesthole,  is  oval  in  shape  and  measures  1.5  ft. 
north  to  south  and  1.1  ft.  east  to  west.    The  fill  in  the  posthole  consists  of  dark 
gray-brown  sandy  loam  with  pale  orange  sandy  clay  mottling.    Feature  702  appears 
to  cut  ER  703,  another  feature  that  was  recorded  in  the  western  half  of  TU  603 
(Figure  20). 
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44VB241/ER  703:    ER  703  is  located  in  the  western  half  of  TU  603.    ER  703  has 
an  undetermined  association  and  type.    The  feature  is  amorphous  in  shape  and 
measures  3.5  ft  north  to  south  and  4.5  ft.  east  to  west.    TU  603  was  expanded  to 
the  west  (TU604)  in  order  to  expose  more  of  the  feature.    The  feature  continues 
into  the  south  wall  of  TU  603  and  604  (see  Figure  20).    ER  703  has  a  fill 
consisting  of  dark  gray-brown  sandy  clay  with  charcoal  inclusions.    No  artifacts 
were  found  in  association  with  the  feature. 

TU  604  (N680/E355):    TU  604  is  a  5  ft.  square  test  unit  that  serves  as  a  westward 
expansion  of  TU  603.    In  addition  to  the  continuation  of  ER  703  in  TU  604, 
another  feature  was  recorded  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  unit  (see  Figure  20). 

44VB241/ER  704:    Only  a  small  portion  of  ER  704  was  revealed  by  excavation 
because  of  the  similarity  of  the  fill  with  that  of  ER  703.    Dark  gray-brown  sandy 
clay  with  charcoal  characterized  the  fill  type  for  Feature  704.    As  with  Feature 
703,  no  cultural  specimens  were  recovered  (see  Figure  20). 

TU  605  (N780/E420):    TU  605,  5  ft.  square  test  unit,  was  excavated  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  site  where  shovel  testing  had  indicated  the  presence  of  a  cultural 
feature.   The  stratigraphy  of  TU  605  was  representative  of  that  of  the  entire  site. 
Artifacts  collected  from  Layer  A  included:  one  local  decorated  pipe  bowl  fragment, 
two  Dutch  coarseware  sherds,  one  unidentified  coarseware  sherd,  and  one  flint 
flake.    Below  the  plow  zone,  ER  705  was  encountered. 

44VB241/ER  705:    ER  705  was  noted  across  almost  the  entirety  of  TU  605. 
Because  the  test  unit  was  not  expanded  and  no  edges  were  exposed,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  feature  size  and  type  (Figure  21).    The  feature  most  likely 
represents  a  seventeenth-century  trash  pit  or  possibly  a  filled-in  cellar.    The  feature 
fill  consists  of  a  dark  gray-brown  sandy  loam  with  heavy  inclusions  of  charcoal, 
brick,  daub,  and  iron  debris. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations  for  44VB241 

The  prehistoric  artifacts  found  at  44VB241  seem  to  indicate  a  similar,  and  possibly 
related,  settlement  to  the  Native  American  component  of  44VB240.    As  with 
44VB240,  the  prehistoric  resources  at  44VB241  may  only  be  a  small  portion  of  the 
site  with  the  trash  disposal  areas  still  remaining  undiscovered  within  the 
unsurveyed  woodline.    For  a  more  in-depth  discussion  of  previous  research  on 
similar  Tidewater  prehistoric  sites  see  the  Conclusions  section  for  Site  44VB240. 

Although  no  Woodland  period  features  were  discovered  during  the  course  of  the 
Phase  II  investigation,  it  is  possible  that  subsurface  deposits  remain  intact  and  any 
development  within  the  boundaries  of  44VB241  should  be  preceded  by  more 
focused  archaeological  testing. 
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Figure  19.     Plan  view  of  features  in  TU  601  and  602,  44VB241 
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Figure  20.     Plan  view  of  features  in  TU  603  and  604,  44VB241 
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Woodhouse  Farms 
44VB241,  PHJI 
TU605 
Plan  View 


N780 
E420 


FE705   Dark  grey-brown  sandy  loam  with  brick,  charcoal,    and  debris 


Figure  21 .      Plan  view  of  feature  In  TU  605,  44VB241 
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In  contrast,  the  historic  occupants  of  the  seventeenth-century  component  of 
44VB241  made  many  imprints  upc^  the  ground  surface  of  4     /B241     Several- 
features,  including  trash  pits  and  pestholes,  were  discoverec  juring  .,ie 
archaeological  evaluation  of  the  site. 

Site  44\/B241  is  significant  for  several  reasons.    First,  and  most  important, 
seventeenth-century  sites  are  rare,  particularly  in  Virginia  Beach,  which  has 
undergone  tremendous  development  over  the  past  40  years.     That  the  site  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  surrounding  suburban  sprawl  makes  it  almost  unique  in  the 
area.    Very  little  is  known,  archaeologically-speaking,  about  the  early  development 
of  the  Southside  region,  and  few  sites  dating  to  this  early  period  of  settlement  have 
been  professionally  investigated.    Secondly,  extant  historic  maps  and  documents 
record  ownership  of  the  project  area  from  the  early  seventeenth-century  to  the 
present  day.    Situated  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Lynnhaven  River,  44VB241  is 
located  in  an  area  that  was  the  focal  point  of  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
settlement  in  the  Virginia  Beach  area.    As  detailed  in  the  historic  context,  because 
the  project  area  was  known  as  "Dudley's"  well  into  the  20th-century,  it  is  likely 
that  Richard  Dudley  was  responsible  for  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
vicinity.    After  a  series  of  property  transfers,  the  former  Dudley  lands  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Keeling  family,  also  among  the  original  settlers  in  the  Lynnhaven 
area.    The  early  eighteenth-century  component  of  Site  44VB241  may  represent  the 
Initial  Keeling  occupation  of  the  Lynnhaven  property,  pre-dating  the  extant  Adam 
Keeling  House  (DHR  Inventory  #134-18). 

The  combination  of  well-preserved  archaeological  remains  and  comparatively  ample 
historical  documentation  provide  a  suggestive  picture  of  what  may  have  occurred 
at  44VB241,    The  current  project  area  was  most  likely  first  settled  by  Richard 
Dudley  and  his  family  during  the  1640s.    The  historic  artifact  assemblage  supports 
this  contention.    While  a  few  examples  of  early  seventeenth-century  wares  were 
recovered,  most  of  the  more  prevalent  ceramic  types  were  common  during  the 
middle  portion  of  the  century. 

According  the  historical  record,  the  land  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dudley  family 
until  1661  when  the  property  was  sold  to  James  Shute,  a  merchant,  for  8,000 
pounds  of  tobacco.    According  to  the  1661  deed,  the  property  included  "Edifices 
houses  buildings  Orchards  gardens  and  appurtenances".    The  architectural  debris 
found  on  site  44VB241  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  large  structure,  most 
likely  the  main  dwelling  house,  located  in  the  center  of  the  site  with  smaller 
scatters  of  architectural  debris  located  on  the  periphery  (see  Figure  18).    These 
smaller  concentrations  may  represent  outbuildings  associated  with  the  main 
structure.    One  such  concentration,  which  also  contained  a  large  amount  of 
domestic  refuse,  is  located  approximately  one  hundred  feet  to  the  west  of  the 
probable  location  of  the  main  house.    Subsurface  testing  at  this  location  revealed 
the  presence  of  a  large  trash  pit.    This  concentration  may  have  once  been  a  kitchen 
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or  dairy  outbuilding. 

Another  concentration  of  arclnitectural  debris  appears  to  the  north  of  the  main 
house  (see  Figure  18).    Bricl<  and  nail  fragments,  scattered  along  the  treeline, 
comprised  the  majority  of  the  artifacts  in  the  northern  concentration.    Very  little 
domestic  refuse  was  recovered  in  this  area.    The  area  would  have  been  an 
advantageous  location  for  a  storehouse  or  small  warehouse.    The  1661  deed 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  "boate  with  oares  and  sayles".    The  gentle  slope  to  the 
waterline,  located  to  the  immediate  west  of  the  artifact  concentration,  would  have 
been  a  convenient  spot  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  food  and  supplies. 

Between  1661  and  1665,  James  Shute  sold  the  property  to  Jonathan  Brumfeild, 
who  sold  the  land  to  John  Martin  in  1665  (Nugent  1963  1:  528).    In  1681,  Martin 
transferred  the  land  to  his  son-in-law,  Adam^  Keeling,  the  son  of  Thomas^  Keeling 
(Nugent  1977  2:  26).    In  his  will  of  1683,  Adam^  Keeling  bequeathed  the  former 
"Dudley"  lands  to  his  son,  Thomas^  Keeling  (Lower  Norfolk  County,  Deed  Book  4: 
155).    Before  his  death  in  1714,  Thomas^  Keeling  may  have  built  the  brick  house 
which  still  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cove  from  the  current  study  area,  and 
perhaps  lived  on  the  former  Dudley  tract  while  the  house  was  under  construction. 

The  archaeological  evidence  also  suggests  that  the  Keelings  had  abandoned  the 
"Dudley"  tract  by  the  1710s.    The  presence  of  Staffordshire  slipware  and  English 
brown  stoneware  indicate  that  the  site  was  probably  still  occupied  at  the  turn  of 
the  eighteenth-century.    Conversely,  the  lack  of  white  salt  glaze  stoneware,  which 
has  been  seen  in  ca.  1720  contexts,  and  pipe  stems  with  bore  diameters  of  5/64" 
or  less  strongly  suggests  that  the  site  was  abandoned  by  ca.  1710  (see  Table  4). 
Concentrations  of  early  eighteenth-century  domestic  refuse  were  found  on  the 
extreme  outer  peripheries  of  the  site  (see  Figure  17).    However,  because  of  the 
lack  of  architectural  debris,  these  concentrations  most  likely  do  not  represent 
outbuildings,  but  instead  are  indicative  of  changing  refuse  disposal  patterns  which 
are  being  focused  progressively  further  and  further  away  from  the  main  house. 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  Dudley  tract,  whatever  buildings  remained  in  the 
vicinity  soon  fell  into  disrepair  and  the  property  assumed  its  present  day  use  as 
agricultural  land.    Because  the  Keelings  retained  ownership  of  the  property  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Thomas  Keeling  unwittingly 
preserved  the  remains  of  Dudley's  plantation. 

In  the  mid  and  late-seventeenth  century,  44VB241  probably  had  the  appearance  of 
a  typical  working  plantation.    Several  small  outbuildings  and  dependencies  may 
have  surrounded  a  central  post-in-ground  dwelling  house.    The  large  amount  of 
tobacco  pipe  fragments  is  an  indicator  of  the  key  role  tobacco  played  in  the  early 
economy  of  the  region.    In  addition  to  tobacco  and  livestock,    oysters  and  other 
shellfish  were  also  a  primary  source  of  income  for  both  the  Dudleys'  and  the 
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Keelings'. 

Although  there  is  no  confirming  archaeological  evidence,  historical  documentation 
suggests  that  in  the  late  summer  of  1667  a  Category  3  hurricane  struck  the 
Hampton  Roads  area.    More  than  ten  thousand  houses  were  reportedly  destroyed 
over  an  area  extending  from  the  Lynnhaven  vicinity  to  Flowerdew  Hundred  located 
in  Prince  George  County  (Holt  1985;  Deetz  1993).    Several  of  the  buildings  at 
44HT55,  near  Hampton  University,  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  as  a  result  of 
the  storm  (Edwards  et  al.  1989:  251-252).    Because  the  artifacts  recovered  from 
44VB241  came  from  the  plowzone  it  is  impossible  at  this  point  in  the  investigation 
to  discern  a  break  in  the  occupation  of  the  site.    It  is  likely  however,  that  the 
buildings  at  44VB241  sustained  some  type  of  damage  during  this  catastrophic 
storm.    Further  investigation  of  the  site  may  reveal  evidence  of  repair  or  rebuilding 
of  the  domestic  structures  as  a  result  of  the  hurricane. 

A  more  comprehensive  archaeological  investigation  of  44VB241  would  uncover 
more  property  types  that  are  typically  associated  with  plantations:    servant  or  slave 
quarters,  kitchens,  storehouses,  fenced  yard  and  livestock  areas,  and  gardens.    The 
true  value  of  the  data  recovered  from  this  investigation  and  any  other  future 
inquiries  will  lie  in  its  ability  to  be  compared  with  information  from  other 
seventeenth-century  sites  in  the  Tidewater  region.    The  site  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  isolated  enclave,  but  instead  as  part  of  a  larger  network  of  social, 
political,  and  cultural  interaction.    The  Phase  II  investigation  was  designed  to 
provide  a  richer  understanding  of  site  44VB241  as  a  domestic  and  agricultural 
landscape  and  not  just  a  singular  dwelling. 

Studies  conducted  by  Dell  Upton  and  Henry  Glassie  have  postulated  that  buildings 
on  the  landscape,  like  broken  pieces  of  ceramics  and  glass,  are  artifacts  of  past 
cultural  behavior.    Glassie  wrote  in  his  classic  work.  Folk  Housing  in  Middle 
Virginia,  that  architecture  would  be  the  most  efficient  guide  to  past  culture  because 
of  its  universality,  tenacity,  complexity,  and  fixedness  (Glassie,  1975:14).    Dell 
Upton  argues  that  buildings  and  structures  come  together  to  form  a  "cultural 
landscape".   This  cultural  landscape,  Upton  argues: 

was  articulated  in  the  sense  that  it  consisted  of  a  network  of  spaces  - 
rooms  in  the  house,  the  house  itself,  the  outbuildings,  the  church  with  its 
interior  pews  and  surrounding  walled  churchyard,  the  courthouse  and  its 
walled  yard  -  that  were  linked  by  roads  and  that  functioned  as  the  settings 
for  public  interactions  that  had  their  own  particular  character  but  that 
worked  together  to  embody  the  community  as  a  whole  (Upton  1988:363). 

It  is  recommended  that  the  cultural  resources  at  44VB241  are  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  Criteria  B  and  D. 
Archaeological  deposits  associated  with  seventeenth-century  Euro-American 
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occupation  are  known  to  survive  intact  below  plowzone  levels  within  the 
boundaries  of  44VB241 .    When  designing  the  layout  of  proposed  development,  the 
probability  of  impacting  significant  archaeological  deposits  can  be  minimized  by 
considering  data  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  cultural  components.    If  at  all 
possible,  disturbances  should  be  avoided  within  the  site  boundaries  because  of  the 
site's  eligibility  to  the  National  Register.    If  impact  to  the  sites  cannot  be  avoided, 
any  disturbance  below  the  present  ground  surface  should  be  preceded  by  focused 
testing  and  data  recovery  of  the  archaeological  components. 

Site:    44VB241 

Function:       Middle  Woodland  to  Late  Woodland/Contact  Period  Procurement  or 
Base  Camp/Second  Quarter  seventeenth-century  to  First  Quarter 
eighteenth-century  Euro-American  Domestic  Site-  likely  related  to 
occupation  of  Richard  Dudley  and  later  the  Keeling  family. 

Site  Size:    360  ft.  (n-s)  by  360  ft.  (e-w) 

Related  to:  prehistoric  component  of  44VB240 

Site  Depth:    approximately  1 .0  ft  to  subsoil 

Agricultural  Potential  of  Soil:    Excellent 

Site  Condition  and  Integrity:    Disturbed  by  modern  cultivation  practices 

Eligible  for  Nomination  to  the  National  Register:    Yes,  under  Criteria  B  and  D 


44VB242       Middle  to  Late  Woodland  Resource  Procurement  Camp 

Overview 

Bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Site  44VB241,  44VB242  is  characterized  by  a 
light  to  moderate  scatter  of  artifacts  measuring  approximately  160  ft.  north  to 
south  and  150  ft.  east  to  west.    Phase  II  investigations  of  44VB242  confirmed  the 
findings  of  the  Phase  I  survey.    Hand-dug  shovel  test  holes  and  machine-excavated 
test  trenches  produced  a  wide  variety  of  both  prehistoric  and  historic  artifact  types. 

Field  Procedure 

A  combination  of  shovel  test  holes  and  machine  excavated  test  trenches  was 
employed  in  order  to  evaluate  the  cultural  resources  at  44VB242.    Although  the 
site  was  located  in  a  fallow  agricultural  field,  the  dense  ground  cover  made  it 
necessary  to  utilize  shovel  testing  techniques.    Machine-excavated  test  trenches 
were  placed  in  areas  of  high  artifact  density  or  areas  were  shovel  testing  had 
indicated  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  cultural  deposit. 

Shovel  Testing 

A  total  of  91  shovel  test  holes  were  excavated  at  44VB242.    The  artifact 
assemblage  collected  during  the  testing  indicates  that  the  site  was  predominantly 
occupied  during  the  Middle  to  Late  Woodland  period  of  prehistory  (see  rear  pocket 
map.  Figure  25).    A  total  of  101  artifacts  were  recovered  during  Phase  II  testing  at 
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44VB242. 

The  prehistoric  assemblage  at  44VB242  consisted  of  a  total  of  54  artifacts.  Native 
American  pottery  comprised  the  majority  of  the  collection  (n  =  35)  followed  by  lithic 
reduction  flakes  (n  =  16),  lithic  debitage  (n  =  2),  and  fire-cracked  rock  (n  =  1). 

Lithic  reduction  flakes  consisted  of  two  quartz  flakes,  four  quartzite  flakes,  and  ten 
chert  flakes.    The  pottery  consisted  of  seven  shell-tempered  specimens,  twenty- 
one  sand-tempered  sherds  and  seven  unidentified  sherds. 

The  historic  artifact  assemblage  at  44VB242  consisted  of  47  artifacts.    Brick 
consisted  of  the  majority  of  the  collection  (n  =  25)  followed  by  nail  fragments 
(n  =  4)  and  unidentified  coarseware  (n=4).    Other  historic  artifacts,  found  in  lesser 
quantities,  included  North  Devon  coarse  gravel  temper  sherd  (n  =  1),  molten  glass 
(n  =  3),  delftware  (n  =  2),  window  glass  (n  =  2),  pearlware  (n  =  2),  English  pipe  bowl 
fragment  (n  =  1),  dark  green  bottle  glass  (n  =  1),  porcelaneous  fragment  (n  =  1),  and 
Westerwald  stoneware  (n  =  1). 

Machine-Excavated  Test  Trenches 

As  a  result  of  subsurface  testing,  machine  excavated  test  trenches  were  placed  in 
areas  of  dense  artifact  concentrations.    A  total  of  two  test  trenches  were 
excavated  within  the  boundaries  of  44VB242.    Test  Trench  1  and  2  measured 
approximately  130  ft.  in  length.    No  cultural  features  were  recorded  in  either  of  the 
test  cuts. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  for  44VB242 

The  prehistoric  artifacts  found  at  44VB242  seem  to  indicate  a  similar,  and  possibly 
related,  settlement  to  the  Native  American  components  of  44\/B240  and  44VB241 . 
However,  unlike  the  prehistoric  components  at  the  other  sites,  44VB242  is  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  agricultural  field  away  from  the  waterline.    Because  the  site  is 
in  a  discrete  location  and  lacks  both  subsurface  features  and  trash  disposal  areas, 
the  Phase  II  investigation  has  adequately  documented  what  remains  of  the  site. 
The  historic  artifacts,  consisting  mostly  of  brick,  seem  to  be  associated  with  either 
the  19th-century  house  located  to  south  or  44VB241  located  to  the  northwest. 
Again,  because  of  the  lack  of  subsurface  features,  JRIA  recommends  that  the 
research  potential  for  this  site  has  been  exhausted  and  that  Site  44VB242  is  not 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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STATEMENT  OF  POTENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  IMPACTS 

The  Phase  II  archaeological  investigations  at  44\/B240,  44VB241,  and  44\/B242 
were  conducted  to  answer  important  historical  and  archaeological  research 
questions,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  determining  the  appropriate  location  for  a  dredging 
disposal  area.    LACA,  Inc.  has  proposed  locating  a  dredging  disposal  area  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  twelve  acre  project  area.    According  to  the  current 
construction  plan,  the  eastern  portion  of  44VB241  and  44VB242  in  its  entirety  are 
located  within  the  proposed  impact  area.    44VB240  is  not  located  within  the 
construction  area.    To  avoid  any  potential  disturbance  to  the  site,  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Historic  Resources  recommended  that  to  avoid  any  potential 
disturbance  to  Site  44VB240,  an  area  of  at  least  30  feet  surrounding  the 
boundaries  of  the  site  be  stripped  of  plowzone  and  examined  for  evidence  of 
subsurface  features  prior  to  construction. 

The  proposed  construction  plan  calls  for  the  grading  of  the  topsoil  and  subsoil 
layers,  thus  destroying  any  cultural  features  which  may  survive  below  the  surface. 
Site  44VB242  has  been  determined  to  be  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  but  since  the  site  will  be  destroyed  by  the  proposed 
plan  of  construction,  the  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources  recommended 
that  to  avoid  any  potential  disturbance  to  the  site,  the  area  within  the  boundaries 
of  Site  44VB242  be  mechanically  stripped  of  plowzone  and  examined  for  evidence 
of  subsurface  features  prior  to  construction. 

44VB241  is  a  rare,  surviving  example  of  a  site  from  the  initial  period  of  settlement 
in  the  Virginia  Beach  area.    There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  site  is  linked  with 
Richard  Dudley,  as  well  as  the  Keelings,  an  important  family  in  the  early  history  of 
Virginia  Beach  and  Norfolk.    Because  44VB241  is  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  efforts  should  be  made  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  site.    The  historic  components  at  44VB240  and  44VB242  may  also 
be  related  to  the  features  at  44VB241,  and  thus  related  by  association  to  the 
Keeling  family.    The  Adam  Keeling  house  (DHR  Inventory  #134-18),  which  still 
stands  across  the  cove  from  the  current  project  area,  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.    In  order  to  avoid  any  potential  disturbance  to  the  site, 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources  recommended  that  an  area  of  at  least 
30  feet  surrounding  the  boundaries  of  the  site  be  mechanically  stripped  of 
plowzone  and  examined  for  evidence  of  subsurface  features  prior  to  construction. 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  I  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB240 

SURFACE  FIND  NEAR  TRANSECT  (TR)  2  ST#  7-1: 
Quartzite  debitage,  1 

SURFACE  FIND  NEAR  TR  1  ST#  2: 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

SURFACE  FINDS  NEAR  TR  1  ST#  6: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

Cobble,  2 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

Quartzite  debitage,  1 

SURFACE  FINDS  NEAR  TR  1  ST#  7: 

Whiteware:  3  fragments,  including  1  blue  and  white  spatter/sponged  fragment,  and 
1  blue  transfer  printed  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

Cobble,  2 

Quartzite  debitage,  1 

Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

TR  1  ST#  7: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

TR  1  ST#  7-2: 


Brick:  1  fragment 

Projectile  point,  Quartz:  1  base  fragment 

TR  1  ST#  7-3: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

TR  1  ST#  7-4: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  3cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB240 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 


TR  1  ST#  7-5: 

Brick:  2  fragments 


TR  1  ST#  7-6: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex- 


2cm 


TR  2  ST  #  6: 

Brick:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

TRANSECT  (TR)  3  ST#  7: 

Brick:  1  glazed  fragment 

TR  3  ST#  7-2: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Quartz  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  1cm 

TR.  5  ST  #  6: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

TR  5  ST#  6-3: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

Chert  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

TR  5  ST#  6-4: 

Brick:  1  fragment 
Fire  cracked  rock,  1 

TR  5  ST#  6-5: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 

TR  5  ST#  6-6: 

Case/Window  glass:  1  fragment 
Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 
Brick:  2  fragments 

TR.  5  ST  #  7: 

Delftware:  1  plain  fragment  # 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

TR  5ST#7-1: 

Whiteware:  1  annular  fragment 
Brick:  5  fragments 

TR  5  ST#  7-2: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 
Brick:  8  fragments 

TR  5  ST#  7-3: 

Delftware:  1  plain  fragment 

TR  5  ST#  7-4: 

Brick:  5  fragments 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

TR  5  ST#  7-5: 

Pearlware:  1  fragment 

Whiteware:  1  blue  and  white  fragment 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 

TR  5  ST#  8: 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 


Light  aqua  glass:  1  fragment 
Brick:  2  fragments 

TR  5  ST#8-1: 

Coarseware,  North  Devon  coarse  gravel  temper:  1  base  fragment 

Wine  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 

Window  glass:  1  fragment 

Brick:  4  fragments,  including  2  glazed  fragments 

TR  5  ST#  8-2: 

Creamware:  1  vessel  base  fragment 
Brick:  2  fragments 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

TR  6  ST#  6: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

TR  6  ST#  8: 
Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  7  ST#  5: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  3cm 

TR  7  ST#  5-2: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  bowl  fragment  with  incuse  decoration 

TR  7  ST#  6: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

TR  7  ST#  6-1 : 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 
Coarseware:  1  Unidentified  fragment 

TR  7  ST#  6-2: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

TR  7  ST#  7: 

Colorless  glass:  1  molten  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB242 

TRANSECT  (TR)  7  ST#  3: 

Brick:  3  fragments  (2  glazed) 

TR  7  ST#  4: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 

TR  8  ST#  3: 

Cobble,  Quartzite 

TR  8  ST#3-1: 

Fire  cracked  rock,  1 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

TR  8  ST#  4: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 

LOCATION  A 

TRANSECT  (TR)  7  ST#  2: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

TR7  ST#  2-1: 

Bricl<:  1  fragment 

TR  7  ST#  2-2: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 
Bricl<:  1  fragment 

SURFACE  FIND  NEAR  TR  7  ST#  2: 

Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  3cm 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 


LOCATION  B 

TR  14  ST#1: 

Chert  flakes,  2:  Cortex-  2cm 

TR  14  ST#2: 

Chert  flakes,  2:  Non-cortex-  1cm 

OTHER  ISOLATED  FINDS 


SURFACE  FIND  NEAR  TR  8  ST  #  8: 

Quartzite  debitage,  1 

SURFACE  FIND  NEAR  TR  10  ST#  3: 

Quartzite  debitage,  1 


TRANSECT  1  9 

TR  1  ST#  3: 

Brick/Daub:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 

TR  1  ST#  4: 

Brick:  6  fragments 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 


TRANSECT  2 

TR  2  ST  #  1 : 

Quartz  flal<e,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

TR  2  ST  #  2: 

Coarseware:  1  Unidentified,  unglazed  fragment 

TR  2  ST  #  3: 

Bricl<:  1  fragment 

TR  2  ST  #  5: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Bricl<:  1  fragment 

TRANSECT  3 

TR  3  ST  #  1 : 

Whiteware:  1  vessel  rim  fragment 
Brick:  2  fragments 

TR  3  ST  #  3: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  3  ST  #  6: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TRANSECT  4 

TR  4  ST  #  3: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  4  ST  #  5: 

Brick:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 

TRANSECT  5 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 


TR  5  ST  #  1 : 
Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  5  ST  #  2: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  5  ST  #  3: 

Brick:  1  fragment 
Daub:  1  fragment 

TRANSECT  8 

TR  8  ST  #  1 : 

Whiteware:  1  blue  and  white  transfer  printed  fragment 

TR  8    ST#4-1: 

Window  glass:  1  fragment 

TRANSECT  9 

TR  9  ST#  3: 

Brick:  1  glazed  fragment 

TRANSECT  10 

TR  10  ST#  1: 

Coarseware:  1  Unidentified,  unglazed  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  10  ST#  2: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

TR  10  ST#  3: 

Brick:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 

TR  10  ST  #6: 

Brick:  1  fragment 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 


TR  10  ST  #7: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TRANSECT  1 1 


TR  1 1  ST  #  1 : 

Brick:  1  fragment 
Quartzite  flake,  1 : 


Non-cortex-  2cm 


TR  1 1  ST  #  2: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

TR  11  ST  #3: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

TR  1 1  ST  #  4: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  1 1  ST  #  5: 

Unidentified  iron  fragments,  2 
Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  11  ST#  6: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  11  ST  #7: 

Brick:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY.  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farms  Phase  I 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 


TRANSECT  12 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date  Cataloged:    November  1995 


TR  12  ST#3: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TR  12  ST  #4: 

Colorless  bottle  glass:  1  base  fragment  embossed  "..ILL.." 

TR  12  ST#  5: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

TRANSECT  18 

TR  18  ST#  2: 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2  cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:   44VB240 

ST  #  1 : 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Shell  tempered 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


ST#  2: 

Brick:  4  fragments 
Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

ST  #3: 

Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

ST  #4: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Shell:  Clam  fragment,  1;  Oyster  fragment,  1 

Prehistoric  pottery  fragments,  2 

ST#  7: 

Whiteware:  1  annular  fragment,  1 
Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 

ST  #9: 

Unidentified  iron  fragments,  2 

ST#  10: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  1 1 : 

Wine  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 
Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 

ST#  12: 

Quartz  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  2cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB240 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


ST#  13: 

Unidentified  iron  fragment. 
Brick:  1  glazed  fragment 
Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 


1 


Sand  tempered 


ST  #  14: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Shell:  Oyster  fragments,  2 

ST#  15: 

Brick:  3  fragments  (1  glazed) 

ST#  17: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered,  burned 
Quartz  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 


ST#  18: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 
Flint  flake,  1:  Cortex-  2cm 


Sand  tempered 


ST#  19: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  fragments,  2 

ST  #  20: 

Brick:  2  fragments 
Gravel:  1  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  fragment,  1 

ST#  21: 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  22: 

Chert  flake,  1:  Cortex-  1cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB240 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


ST  #  26: 

Fire  cracked  rock,  1 

ST#    27: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #  28: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

ST  #  29: 

Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 

ST  #31: 

Unidentified  iron  fragments,  7 

ST  #  32: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  33: 

Porcelaneous:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  34: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  37: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  38: 

Molten  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #  39: 

Unidentified  flake,  1:  Cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  43: 

Chert  flakes,  2:  Cortex-  1cm;  Non-cortex-  1cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB240 

ST  #  44: 

Chert  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  45: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 :  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  46: 

Albany  slip  stoneware:  1  fragment 

ST  #  47: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered  (1  burned) 

ST  #  48: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Quartz  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  1cm 

ST#  51: 

Brick:  1  glazed  fragment 

Quartz  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  1cm 

ST  #  52: 

Prehistoric  pottery  fragment,  1 

Chert  flakes,  2:  Cortex-  1cm;  Non-cortex-  1cm 

ST  #  53: 

Prehistoric  pottery  fragments,  2:  Sand  tempered  (1  burned) 

ST  #  55: 


Quartzite  debitage,  1 

Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  56: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 
Flint  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB240 

ST  #  57: 

Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 

Fire  cracked  rock,  1 

Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST#  61: 

Whiteware:  1  transfer  printed  fragment 

ST  #  68: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 

ST  #  73: 

Limonite:  1  fragment 

Quartz  flakes,  2:  Non-cortex-  3cm 

Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  79: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

Quartzite  debitage,  1 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


FE  #  500:    General  Surface 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl/stem  fragment  SHD:  6/64 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Coal:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  12:  Sand  tempered;  Fragments,  17 
Preform,  quartz 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


ST  #  94: 

Flint  flake, 


1:  Non-cortex-  2cm 


ST  #  95: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  stem  SHD:  8/64 

Slipware,  Staffordshire:  1  fragment 

Bone:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  96: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  97: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe.  Local:  1  stem  fragment,  and  1  bowl  fragment 
Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  98: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Window  glass:  1  fragment 


ST  #  99: 

Brick:  1  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 


Sand  tempered 


ST#  100: 

Coarseware:  1  Unidentified  fragment 
Window  glass:  1  fragment 
Plaster:  1  fragment 

ST#  101: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 
Tooth:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:   44VB241 

ST#  105: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  bowl  fragment  with  incuse  decoration 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

ST#  106: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  2  bowl  rim  fragments  with  milling 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  stem  fragment 

Lead  shot,  1 

Bone:  2  fragments 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Shell:  Oyster  fragments,  2 

ST#  107: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Case/Wine  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

ST#  108: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

Flint  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST#  109: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Shell:  Oyster  fragments,  2 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  3:  Sand  tempered 

ST#  110: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  stem  SHD:  6/64 

Clay  tobacco  pipe.  Local:  1  stem/bowl  SHD:  8/64 

Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 

Flint  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  3cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


ST  # 1 1 1 : 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  7/64 
Molten  glass:  1  fragment 
Bone:  1  fragment 
Pebble,  1 


Calcined  flint  flake,  1 
Quartzite  debitage,  1 


Non-cortex-  1cm 


ST  #  112: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  stem  fragment 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  unglazed  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  113: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

ST#  114: 

Nails:  Wrought,  1;  Fragments,  3 

Bone:  5  fragments 

Flint  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  115: 

Coarseware:  1  unglazed  fragment  (Possible  North  Devon  fine  gravel  temper) 

Dark  green  glass:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Bone:  1  fragment 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Daub:  1  fragment 

ST#  116: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 

Nails:  Fragments,  2 

Unidentified  copper  alloy  fragment,  1 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


stem  SHD:  8/64 


ST#  117: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1 
Bone:  1  fossilized  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 
Tooth:  1  fragment 


ST#  118: 

Rhenish  stoneware,  Westerwald:  1  fragment 

Slipware,  North  Italian,  Pisa:  1  fragment 

Molten  glass:  1  fragment 

Window  glass:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Chert  flakes,  2:  Cortex-  1cm;  Non-cortex-  1cm 

Quartzite  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  3cm 

ST#  119: 

Delftware:  1  unglazed  fragment 
Bone:  1  fragment 
Brick:  2  fragments 


ST#  120: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local: 
Flint  debitage,  3 


1  bowl  fragment 


ST#  121: 

Coarseware:  2  unglazed  fragments 
Brick:  6  fragments 

ST#  122: 

Rhenish  stoneware,  Frechen:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Bone:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST#  123: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  1 24: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  stem  SHD:  7/64 

Rhenish  stoneware,  Westerwald:  1  handle  fragment 

Colorless  glass:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Shell:  Oyster  fragments,  3 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


ST#  125: 

Flint  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex- 


1cm 


ST#  126: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe.  Local:  1  bowl  fragment 
Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 
Brick:  1  fragment 
Shell:  Oyster,  1 

ST#  127: 

Coarseware,  North  Devon  coarse  gravel  temper:  1  rim  fragment 

ST#  128: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  2  bowl  fragments,  including  1  rim  fragment  with  milling 
Rhenish  stoneware,  Westerwald:  1  fragment 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 
Bone:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST#  130: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 

Coarseware:  1  unglazed  fragment 

Nails:  Wrought,  1;  Fragment,  1 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST#  131: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 

Nails:  Fragments,  2 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  fragment,  1 

ST#  133: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 
Bone:  1  fragment 

ST#  134: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  unglazed  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 
Shell:  Oyster,  1 

ST#  135: 

Colorless  glass:  1  molten  fragment 

Nails:  Fragments,  3 

ST#  138: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

ST#  141: 

Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 

ST#  142: 

Brown  stoneware,  English:  1  base  fragment 
Flint  flake,  1:  Cortex-  1cm 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:   Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


ST  #  143: 

Whiteware:  1  transfer  printed  fragment 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 

ST#  144: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe.  Local:  1  stem  fragment 

Light  aqua  glass:  1  fragment 

Nails:  Fragments,  2 

Brick:  2  fragments 

ST#  146: 

Rhenish  stoneware,  Frechen:  1  fragment 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 

ST#  149: 

Window  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #  1 50: 

Bone:  2  burned  fragments 

ST  #  151: 

Coarseware:  1  unglazed  fragment 
Creamware:  1  fragment 
Pearlware:  1  fragment 
Bone:  4  fragments 
Brick:  2  fragments 

ST#  152: 

Colorless  glass:  1  molten  fragment 

Light  aqua  glass:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1  ^ 

ST#  153: 

Light  aqua  glass:  1  molten  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  1 54: 

Quartzite  flakes,  2:  Cortex-  2cm;  Non-cortex-  3cm 

ST#  155: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Brick:  3  fragments 

ST#  156: 

Rhenish  stoneware,  Westerwald:  1  fragment 
Brick:  2  fragments  (1  glazed) 

ST#  157: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

ST#  158: 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  160: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered  vessel  rim  fragment 

ST#  162: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  164: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  stem  fragment 

ST#  171: 

Colorless  glass:  1  bottle  rim  fragment 

ST#  176: 

Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

ST#  177: 

Quartz  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  2cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY.  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:   Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:   44VB241 

ST#  178: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 

ST#  183: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 
Coarseware,  Dutch:  2  fragments 
Window  glass:  1  fragment 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 
Fire  cracked  rock,  1 

ST#  184: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  6/64 
Earthenware:  1  unglazed  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 

ST#  185: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Bone:  1  fragment 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 

ST#  186: 

Brick:  1  burned  fragment 

ST#  187: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  188: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Fire  cracked  rock,  1  _ 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST#  189: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  2  fragments,  including  1  vessel  rim  fragment 
Rhenish  stoneware,  Frechen:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  190: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Chert  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  1cm 

ST#  191: 

Brick:  4  fragments 

ST#  192: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 

Delftware:  2  fragments,  including  1  plain  fragment,  and  1  unglazed  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST#  193: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 
Bone:  1  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  fragments,  2 

ST#  194: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe.  Local:  1  bowl  fragment 
Colorless  glass:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  glazed  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST#  195: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  stem  fragment,  and  1  bowl  fragment 
Light  aqua  glass:  1  fragment 
Wine  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 
Nail:  Fragments,  2 
Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 
Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST#  196: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 
Unidentified  iron  fragment,  1 
Brick:  1  fragment 
Shell:  Oyster,  1 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  5:  Shell  tempered 

ST#  197: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment  with  milling 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

ST#  198: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  vessel  rim  fragment 
Wine  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  199: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 
Coarseware:  2  unglazed  fragments 
Brick:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  .'ST 


Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  200: 

Brick;  1  fragment 
Gravel 

ST#  201: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 
Brick:  3  fragments  (2  glazed) 

ST  #  202: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 

ST  #  204: 

Wine  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #  205: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 

ST  #  206: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 

ST  #  208: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  210: 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


Whiteware:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  21 1 : 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  214: 

Coarseware:  1  Unidentified  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST#  216: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #218: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #219: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  220: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #  221 : 


Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Pearlware:  1  blue  and  white  fragment 
Unidentified  copper  alloy  wire:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  222: 


Whiteware:  2  fragments,  including  1  plain  vessel  base  fragment,  and  1  polychrome 

fragment 
Colorless  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #  225: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  226: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #  229: 

Brick:  1  glazed  fragment  • 

Charcoal:  1  fragment 
Flint  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 
Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  3cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  230: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
Chert  flake,  1:  Cortex-  1cm 

ST  #  238: 

Case/Window  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #  240: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  stem  with  incuse  decoration 
Case/Window  glass:  1  fragment 

ST#  241: 

Case  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  243: 

Delftware:  1  blue  and  white  fragment 
Rhenish  stoneware,  Frechen:  1  fragment 
Whiteware:  2  fragments 
Case  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  244: 

Whiteware:  1  blue  and  white  transfer  printed  fragment 

Brick:  2  fragments  (1  glazed) 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  246: 

Brown  stoneware,  American:  1  fragment 

Coarseware:  1  unglazed  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2  that  mend:  Sand  tempered 

Flint  flake,  1:  Cortex-  1cm 

Quartz  debitage,  1 

ST  #  247: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:   Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  252: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  stem  SHD:  8/64 

Dark  green  glass:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  253: 

Delftware:  1  plain  fragment 

Case  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Bone:  1  burned  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

Chert  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  256: 

Unidentified  metal  fragment,  1 

ST  #  258: 

Green  bottle  glass:  1  fragment  (Lost) 

ST#  261: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 

Dark  green  glass:  1  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  269: 

Debitage,  1 

ST  #  272: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 

ST  #  274: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  2  bowl  fragments 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 
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JAMES  RIVER  rNSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  275: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


ST  #  277: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #  279: 

Coarseware:  1  Unglazed  fragment 

ST  #281: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
Quartzite  debitage,  1 

ST  #  282: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 
Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Unidentified  iron  fragments,  2 
Bone:  1  burned  fragment 

ST  #  283: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  stem  fragment 

ST  #  284: 

Tooth:  6  fragments 

ST  #  285: 

Coarseware,  North  Devon  coarse  gravel  temper:  1  unglazed  fragment 

ST  #  287: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  stem  SHD:  7/64 
Coarseware:  1  unglazed  fragment 
Daub/Mortar:  1  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY.  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  292: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  2  bowl  fragments 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Bone:  1  fragment 

Flint  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  1cm 

ST  #  293: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  2  stems  SHD:  7/64-  1,  8/64-  1;  1  bowl  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Bone:  2  fragments 

Coal:  1  fragment 

Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

ST  #  294: 

Brick/Daub:  1  fragment 

ST  #  295: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  297: 

Coarseware,  North  Devon  fine  gravel  temper:  1  fragment 

ST  #  299: 

Light  aqua  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #  300: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 :  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  302: 

Calcined  flint  debitage,  1 

ST  #  304:  • 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  rim  fragment  with  milling 

Brick:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 


FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  308: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

ST  #  311: 

Molten  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #312: 

Whiteware:  1  burned  fragment 

ST  #317: 

Creamware:  1  fragment 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Quartzite  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  1cm 

ST  #318: 

Biface,  quartzite 

ST  #  326: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  328: 

Creamware:  1  fragment 
Pearlware:  1  fragment 

ST  #  329: 

Light  aqua  glass:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 

ST  #  330: 
Spike,  iron 

ST  #331: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  stem  SHD:  6/64 
Nail:  Fragment,  1 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  333: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
Quartzite  debitage,  1 

ST  #  335: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered/Cord  marl<ed 

ST  #  336: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  338: 

Brown  stoneware,  American:  1  storage  jar  base  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  339: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  341: 

Coarseware,  Dutch:  1  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  345: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  stem  fragment 
Case  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #  352: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Flint  flakes,  2:  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  354:  • 


Nails:  Fragments,  2 

ST  #  355: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  4  (2  mend):  Sand  tempered 
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JAMES  RIVER  IMSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 


Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II 
Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver 
Site  Number:    44VB241 

ST  #  362: 

Dark  green  bottle  glass:  1  fragment 
Flint  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  3cm 

ST  #  365: 

Rhenish  stoneware,  Westerwald:  1  fragment 
Whiteware:  1  fragment 
Window  glass:  1  fragment 

ST  #  366: 

Whiteware:  1  fragment 
Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #  367: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Chert  flake,  1:  Cortex-  1cm 

ST  #  370: 

Brick:  5  fragments  (1  glazed) 

ST  #371: 

Brick:  2  fragments 


City/County:    Virginia  Beach 
Date:    November  1995 


TEST  UNITS: 

TU  #  601/602:    Artifacts  from  Feature  701 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  2  stems  SHD:  6/64  (burned),  8/64 

Coarseware:  1  unglazed  fragment 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Bone:  3  fragments 

Brick/Daub:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB241 

TU  #  603 A: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 
Clay  tobacco  pipe,  Local:  1  stem  SHD:  9/64 
Rhenish  stoneware,  Frechen:  1  jug  rim  fragment 
Nails:  Fragments,  4 
Bone:  1  fragment 

TU  #  605A: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe.  Local:  1  bowl  fragment  with  incuse  decoration 
Coarseware,  Dutch:  2  fragments 
Coarseware:  1  Unidentified  fragment 
Flint  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrle  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB242 

ST#  1: 

Nail:  Fragment,  1 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Quartz  debitage,  2 

Quartzite  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  3cm 

ST  #3: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 :  Sand  tempered 

ST#  5: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 :  Sand  tempered 

ST  #8: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Gravel 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  3:  Sand  tempered  (2  fragments  mend) 

Flint  flake,  1:  Cortex-  1cm 

ST  #9: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  10: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Shell  tempered,  burned 

ST  #  11 : 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Chert  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST#  12: 

Coarseware,  North  Devon  coarse  gravel  temper:  1  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST#  13: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 :  Sand  tempered 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB242 


ST#  14: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST#  15: 

Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 

Prehistoric  pottery  fragments,  2  (burned) 

Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST#  16: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
Flint  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST#  17: 

Quartz  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  3cm 

ST#  19: 

Shell:  Oyster  fragments,  2 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

Chert  flakes,  2:  Non-cortex-  1cm;  2cm 

ST  #  20: 


Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #  22: 

Flint  flake,  1:  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  23: 

Chert  flake,  1:  Cortex-  1cm 

ST  #  25: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  26: 

Colorless  glass:  1  fragment 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:   Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:    44VB242 

ST  #  29: 

Delftware:  1  plain  fragment 

ST  #  30: 

Delftware:  1  ungiazed  fragment 
Window  glass:  1  fragment 
Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #31: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered,  burned 

ST  #  32: 

Fire  cracked  rock,  1 

ST  #  34: 

Pearlware:  1  blue  and  white  fragment 
Colorless  glass:  1  fragment 
Shell:  Oyster  fragment,  1 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Burned 

ST  #  35: 

Coarseware:  1  ungiazed  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Sand  tempered 
Flint  flake,  1:  Cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  36: 

Bricks:  2  fragments 
Coarseware:  1  ungiazed  fragment 
Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered 
Chert  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  37: 

Brick:  2  fragments 

Chert  flake,  1:  Cortex-  1cm 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrle  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:   44VB242 

ST  #41: 

Brick:  3  fragments 

ST  #  42: 

Pearlware:  1  fragment 
Colorless  glass:  1  fragment 
Brick:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  Sand  tempered,  1  cord  marked 
Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Non-cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  43: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #  44: 

Coarseware:  1  Unidentified  fragment 

ST  #  45: 

Clay  tobacco  pipe,  English:  1  bowl  fragment 
Case/Wine  bottle  glass:  2  fragments 
Brick:  2  fragments 

ST  #  46: 


Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  3:  Sand  tempered,  2;  Shell  tempered,  1 

ST#  51: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1 :  Sand  tempered 

ST  #  54: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  3:  2  cord  marked 

ST#  61: 

Porcelaneous:  3  fragments,  including  2  that  mend 

Case/Window  glass:  1  fragment 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  2:  1  sand  tempered,  and  1  shell  tempered 
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JAMES  RIVER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY,  INC. 

FINDS  LIST 

Site  Name:    Woodhouse  Farm  Phase  II  City/County:    Virginia  Beach 

Cataloged  By:    Sherrie  Beaver  Date:    November  1995 

Site  Number:   44VB242 

ST  #  64: 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherds,  3:  Shell  tempered  (1  burned) 
Quartz  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  66: 

Chert  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  2cm 

ST  #  68: 

Coarseware:  1  Unidentified  fragment 
Nails:  Fragments,  3 

Prehistoric  pottery  sherd,  1:  Shell  tempered 
Quartzite  flake,  1 :  Cortex-  4cm 

ST  #  76: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #81: 

Brick:  1  fragment 

ST  #91: 

Rhenish  stoneware,  Westerwald:  1  fragment 
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APPENDIX  B 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Figure  23.      Plan  view  of  features  in  Test  Trench  1 ,  44VB240, 
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Figure  25.      Base  map  of  Phase  II  archaeological  testing  at  44VB242. 
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Figure  26.      Base  map  of  Phase  I  archaeological  survey. 
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APPENDIX  C 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MONITORING  OF  MECHANICAL  PLOWZONE 
REMOVAL,  SITES  44VB240,  44VB241,  AND  44VB242 

In  order  to  avoid  any  potential  disturbance  to  Sites  44VB240,  44VB241,  and 
44VB242  during  construction  of  the  dredging  disposal  area,  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  in  consultation  with  the  Virginia  Departnnent  of  Historic  Resources, 
determined  that: 

prior  to  fencing,  the  project  archaeologist  will  mechanically  remove  the 
plowzone  from  around  the  boundaries  of  sites  44VB240  and  44VB241  as 
depicted  in  Figure  26  of  the  report  to  confirm  site  boundaries.    At  a  minimum 
an  area  of  30  feet  from  the  present  boundaries  should  be  removed  and 
examined.    In  addition,  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  Site  44VB242 
should  be  stripped  and  examined.    If  features  are  identified  in  the  areas  that 
have  been  stripped,  the  project  archaeologist  will  map,  photograph,  and 
sample  any  features  exposed. 

On  March  12,  1996,  the  James  River  Institute  for  Archaeology,  Inc.,  undertook  to 
fulfill  the  recommendations  for  mechanical  plowzone  removal  and  identification  of 
subsurface  features.    The  plowzone  surrounding  sites  44VB240  and  44VB241  was 
removed  to  a  distance  of  at  least  30  feet  outward  from  the  site  boundaries  with  the 
aid  of  a  tracked  backhoe  with  a  six-foot  smooth-edged  blade.    In  addition,  all 
topsoil  within  the  boundaries  of  44VB242  was  removed.    All  excavation  work 
within  the  project  area  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  project 
archaeologist.    Once  the  topsoil  had  been  removed,  the  subsoil  in  the  stripped 
areas  surrounding  Sites  44VB240  and  44VB241,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  Site 
44VB242,  was  carefully  examined  for  the  presence  of  subsurface  cultural  features. 
No  cultural  features  were  discovered  in  any  of  the  three  excavated  areas,  and  JRIA 
recommended  that  no  further  archaeological  work  was  necessary. 
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APPENDIX  D 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SITE  INVENTORY  FORMS 
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VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORIC  RESOURCES 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SITE  INVENTORY  FORM 


VDHR   Site    Number:  44VB240 

Other   VDHR   Nutnber: 


City/County:  Virginia   Beach 
Site  Name:     Woodhouse   Farms 
Temporary  Designation:      Site   GNl 

Cultural/Temporal  Affilition:    Multi-Component-Prehistoric:      Middle    to   Late  Woodland 
Historic:      Late   18th/19th   century,    possibly   associated  with   the  Adam  Keeling 
house   and  plantation  ^DHR  #134-18) 
Site  Class:         y Terrestrial,  Open-Air       Terrestrial,  Cave/Rockshelter       Underwater 

Thematic  Contexts:        Prehistoric  :  Subsistence/Agriculture  ,    Domestic 
Historic:      Domestic,    Subsistence/Agriculture 

Site  Function:      Prehistoric:      small   camp   or   agricultural   hamlet 

Historic : possible   agricultural   outbuilding   and   trash   dump 

Specialized  Contexts: 

USGS  Quadrangle:    Cape    Henry  Loran: 

UTM  Zone:     18  Easting;     404080  Northing:     4083860 

(Attach  photocopy  of  appropriate  section  of  USGS  7.5  minute  series  topographical  map  showing  site  boundaries.) 

Physiographic  Province:    Coastal   Plain  Drainage:     Lynnhaven   Bay  .<; 

Landform:  Aspect:       flat 

Elevation:     10-15    ft.    AMSL  Slope:      0-2% 

Site  Soils:  Tetotum    loam    (35)  Adjacent  Soils: 

Nearest  Water  Source:       Lynnhaven   Bay  Distance:      less    than   50    ft. 

Ownership  Status:   X_  Private        Public/Local: 

_  Public/State: 

Public/Federal: 

Owner  Name  (if  private):  Owner  Telephone: 

Owner  Address: 

Informant  Name:  Informant  Telephone: 

Informant  Address: 

Surveyed  By:  Bradley   McDonald  Affiliation:    James    River    Institute  Date:     7/96 

Address:  2080   Jamestown  Road     Williamsburg,    VA   23185 

Site  Dimensions:         210    ft.     (n-s)    by    120    ft.     (e-w) 

Survey  Strategy:  Historic  Map  Projection  Informant       Observation 

JC  Surface  Testing  _X  Subsurface  Testing 

Survey  Description:   Shovel  tested  entire  project  area  at  75  ft.  intervals  or  less. 

Screened  backfill  through  1/4"  mesh  screen.   Shovel  tests  within  site  boundaries 
dug  at  35  ft.  intervals  or  less.   All  artif actual  materials  were  collected. 


Site  Condition:   Site  is  located  in  a  plowed  field,  subsurface  features  which 
extend  below  plowzone  may  survive  intact. 


Current  Land  Use:   agricultural  field 


Specimens  Obtained:  _X  Yes  No  Depository;      JRIA,    Inc  , 

Assemblage  Description:     see    attached    finds    list 


Specimens  Reported: Yes  x  ^° 

Owner  Nanje: 
Assemblage  Description: 


Owner  Address: 


Field  Notes:  _xYes 


No 


Photographic  Documentation:  ^  Yes  Ho . 


Depository:      jrj^^     -^^^  _ 
Depository:      jrj^  _     -j-^^^ 


Report(s):x_  Yes  _  No  Depository:     jria,    Inc. 

Reference(s):   McDonald,  Bradley  M. 

1995   Phase  I  Archaeological  Survey  of  Twelve  Acres  and  Phase  II 
Archaeological  Significance  Evaluation  of  44VB240,  44VB241 , 
and  44VB242  at  the  Great  Neck  Point  Disposal  Area,  City  of 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

Additional  Comments;  Site  may  relate  to  the  Keeling,  family  who  owned  most  of  the 
project  area  during  the  majority  of  the  19th-century. 
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VIRGINU  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORIC  RESOURCES 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SITE  INVENTORY  FORM 


City/County:  Virginia  Beach 
Site  Name:  Woodhouse  Farms 
Temporary  Designation:     Site    GN2 

Cultural/Temporal  AffUition:      Historic: 
century 


VDHR   Site   Number:     44VB241 
Other   VDHR   Number: 


Euro-American  Mid-Late    17th   century/Early    18th- 


Site  Class:     x Terrestrial,  Open-Air      Terrestrial,  Cave/Rockshelter      Underwater 

Thematic  Contexts:  Domestic,  Subsistence/Agriculture 


Site  Function:  single  family  dwelling  and  plantation-originally  associated  with 
Richard  Dudley  then  owned  by  the  Keeling  family  in  the  late  17th-cientury , 
may  be  associated  with  the  Keeling  house  (DHR.  #134-18) 

Specialized  Contexts: 


USGS  Quadrangle:      Cape   Henry 

UTM  Zone:    18  Easting:    404040' 


Loran: 

Northing:     4083760 


(Attach  photocopy  of  appropriate  section  of  USGS  7.5  minute  series  topographical  map  showing  site  boundaries.) 


Physiographic  Province:   Coastal   Plain 

Landform: 

Elevation:     10-15    ft.    AMSL 

Site  Soils:      Tetotum   loam    (36) 

Nearest  Water  Source:    Lynnhaven   Bay 


Ownership  Status:   _XPrivate 


Owner  Name  (if  private): 
Owner  Address: 


Public/Local: 
Public/State: 
Public/Federal: 


Drainage:     Lynnhaven    Bay 

Aspect:      flat 

Slope:      0-2% 

Adjacent  Soils: 

Distance:      less    than    50    ft. 


Owner  Telephone: 


Informant  Name: 
Informant  Address; 


Informant  Telephone: 


Surveyed  By:     Bradley  McDonald  Affiliation: -James   River   Institute    q^^^.    7/96 

Address:     2080   Jamestown  Road     Williamsburg,    VA   23185 

Site  Dimensions:      350    ft.     (n-s)    by    210    ft.     (e-w) 

Survey  Strategy:  Historic  Map  Projection  Informant       Observation 

^  Surface  Testing  _^  Subsurface  Testing 

Survey  Description:   Shovel  tested  entire  project  area  at  75  ft.  intervals  or  less. 
Screened  backfill  through  1/4"  mesh  screen.  Shovel  tests  within  site 
boundaries  dug  at  35  ft.  intervals  or  less.   All  artifacts  were  collected. 


Site  Condition:   Site  is  located  within  a  plowed  field,  subsurface  features  which 
extend  below  plowzone  may  survive  intact. 


Current  Land  Use:   agricultural  field 


Specimens  Obtained:  jj  Yes  No  Depository:    JRIA      Inc  . 

Assemblage  Description:        gee    attached   finds    list 


Specimens  Reported: Yes  _XNo 

Owner  Name;  — 

Assemblage  Description: 


Owner  Address: 


Field  Notes:  _X  Yes  _  No  Depository:       JRIA ,    Inc  . 

Photographic  Documentation:  JC  Yes  _  Ho- ^      Depository:       JRIA,     Inc. 

Report(s):  ^Yes       No  Depository:       JRIA,    Inc. 

Reference(s):   McDonald,  Bradley 

1995  Phase  I  Archaeological  Survey  of  Twelve  Acres  and  Phase  II 
Archaeological  Significance  Evaluation  of  44VB240,  44VB241 , 
and  44VB242  at  the  Great  Neck  Point  Disposal  Area,  City  of 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

Additional  Comments: 


Scale:      1"  =  2000    ft. 


Form  Completed  By:    Bradley  McDonald  Affiliation:   jria,    Inc. 

Address:       2080   Jamestown  Road       Williamsburg,    VA   23185 


Date: 


7/96 


for  VDHR  staff  Only 


Virginia  Register  Status; 

National  Register  Status i 

Easement  Status: 

VDHR  Library  Reference  Number (s); 

VDHR  Number  Assigned  By: 

Data  Entered  By; 

Revisions/Updates  By; 


Date: 
Date: 
Date: 


VIRGINU  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORIC  RESOURCES 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SITE  INVENTORY  FORM 


City/County:  Virginia  Beach 
Site  Name:  Woodhouse  Farms 
Temporary  Dasignation:        Site    GN3 


VDHR   Site   Nuinberi 
Other   VDHR   Number: 


44VB242 


Cultural/Temporal  Affilition;       Native  American,    Middle    to   Late  Woodland 

Site  Class:        X^  Terrestrial,  Open-Air       _Teaestrial,  Cave/Rockshelter       Underwater 

Thematic  Contexts:     Subsistence/Agriculture;    Domestic 

Site  Function:       possible   resource   procurem-i./nt   camp 


Specialized  Contexts: 

USGS  Quadrangle:      Cape   Henry 

UTM  Zone:      18  Easting:    404040- 


Loran: 

Northing:     40836S0 


(Attach  photocopy  of  appropriate  section  of  USGS  7.5  minute  series  topographical  map  showing  site  boundaries.) 


Physiographic  Province:        Coastal   Plain 

Landform: 

Elevation:     10-15    ft.    AMSL 

Site  Soils:        Tetotum   loam    (36) 

Nearest  Water  Source:    Lynnhaven   Bay 

Ownership  Status:   _XPrivate        Public/Local: 

Public/State: 

Public/Federal: 

Owner  Name  (if  private): 

Owner  Address: 


Drainage:    Lynnhaven   Bay 
Aspect:      flat 
Slope:     0-27o 
Adjacent  Soils: 
Distance:       200    ft. 


Owner  Telephone: 


Informant  Name: 
Informant  Address: 


Informant  Telephone: 


Surveyed  By:     Bradley  McDonald  Affiliation:    James   River   Ins titute  Date:    7/96 

Address:    2080  Jamestown  Road  Williamsburg,    VA   23185 

Site  Dimensions:      160    ft.     (n-s)    by    120    ft.     (e-w) 

Survey  Strategy:  _  Historic  Map  Projection  _  Informant       _Observation 

_X  Surface  Testing  _X  Subsurface  Testing 

Survey  Description:  Shovel  tested  entire  project  area  at  75  ft.  intervals  or  less. 
Screened  backfill  through  1/4"  mesh  screen.   Shovel  tests  within  site 
boundaries  dug  at  35  ft.  intervals  or  less.   All  artif actual  materials  were 
retained. 


Site  Condition:   Site  is  located  in  a  plowed  field,  any  subsurface  features  may 
be  intact  beneath  the  plowzone. 


Current  Land  Use:  agricultural  field 


Specimens  Obtained:  ^  Yes  _  No  Depository:     JRIA,    Inc. 

Assemblage  Description:        see   attached    finds    list 


Specimens  Reported: Yes  ^No 

Owner  Name:  i" 

Assemblage  Description: 


Owner  Address: 


Field  Notes:  X  Yes       No 


Depository:    JRIA ,    Inc  , 


Photographic  Documentation:  XYes  _  Ho-  ^       Depository:    JRIA  ,     Inc  . 

Report(s):  ^Yes  _  No  Depository:    JRIA,    Inc. 

Reference{s):   McDonald,  Bradley 

1995   Phase  I  Archaeological  Survey  of  Twelve  Acres  and  Phase  II 
Archaeological  Significance  Evaluation  of  Sites  44VB240 , 
44VB241,  and  44VB242  at  the  Great  Neck  Point  Disposal  Area, 
City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 


Additional  Comments: 


Scale: 
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Form  Completed  By:     Bradley  McDonald  Affiliation:     jria,    Inc. 
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